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Satnt James’s: 


OR 


THE COURT OF QUEEN ANNE 


BY THE EDITOR, 


BOOK THE THIRD. 
CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


OF THE SENTENCE PASSED ON DR. SACHEVERELL; AND WHAT FOLLOWED IT. 


Next day the guards at Saint James’s and Whitehall were 
doubled; the train-bands of Westminster were ordered to remain 
under arms; regular troops were posted in different quarters ; 
and an address having been presented to the queen by the: com- 
mons, praying that effectual means might be taken to suppress 
the tumults, and prevent their recurrence, a proclamation was 
immediately made to that effect, and a reward offered’ for the 
discovery of the authors and abettors of the late disturbances. 
In consequence of these vigorous measures, Sacheverell was 
obliged to abandon his triumphal chariot, and content himself 
with a chair, in which he was carried daily to Westminster Hall, 
very much shorn of his attendants. 
he trial having continued upwards of a week, and the counsel 

for the defence having replied to the different articles of impeach- 
ment, Sacheverell pronounced the address prepared for him b 
Atterbury, Smallridge, and Friend, under the advice and’ wit 
the revision of Harcourt and Phipps. Delivered with the utmost 
fervour, and with an air of entire conviction, this masterly and 
eloquent speech produced a strong impression on. most of its 
hearers. Among them was the queen herself, who appeared 
much moved by it. It mattered not that it was directly opposed 
on certain points to the doctrines laid down in the discourse on 
which the prosecution was grounded; it mattered not that its 
asseverations were audacious, and its appeals startling; that’ it 
was, in short, little better than an artful recantation of the 
speaker’s former opinions; it answered the purpose admirably, 
and was decisive of the issue of the trial. The research and 
learning displayed in it astonished the most critical, while its ex- 
traordinary power and pathos electrified and enchained the inat~ 
tentive. ‘The sterner position of the assemblage: yielded it the 
tribute of their applauses, the gentler that of their tears. 

By the publication of this speech, which immediately followed 
its delivery, the doctor’s popularity reached its apogee, and the 
most confident anticipations of his honourable acquittal,.or of a 
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sentence so lenient as to amount to acquittal, began to be en- 
tertained. In any event, the high-church party conceived they 
had triumphed, and their exultation knew no bounds. Dinners 
were given at the principal taverns and coffee-houses frequented 
by the Tories, and the guests sat long, and drank deeply, shout- 
ing over the anticipated downfal of the Whigs, and congratulat- 
ing each other in enthusiastic terms on the brilliant figure cut 
by their apostle. Not a few disturbances occurred that night in 
the streets from the outrageous conduct of these revellers ; 
but the peace-breakers expressing their contrition, when sober, 
were very lightly dealt with by the magistrates. Crowds, too, 
began to re-assemble about the precincts of the Temple and 
Westminster Hall, but as great decorum was observed by them, 
© they were allowed to disperse of their own accord. 

Throughout this celebrated process, a singular unanimity of 
opinion prevailed among the lower orders of the people. ‘Tio a 
man, they espoused the cause of Sacheverell; stigmatized the 
prosecution as unjust and inimical to the church; and denounced 
its authors in no measured terms. As the trial drew to a close, 
and the managers replied to the doctor’s defence, assailing him 
with virulent abuse, the indignation of the populace was roused 
to such a degree, that nothing but the precautions taken prevented 
new riots, worse than those which had previously occurred. 

But not only were the people deeply interested in the contro- 
versy ; it engrossed, from first to last, the attention of the upper 
classes of society, to the exclusion of every other topic of con- 
versation ; and the most feverish anxiety reigned throughout 
the capital and the larger provincial towns. Public business was 
altogether suspended, and the close of the trial was ardently 
desired, as the sole means of allaying the general ferment of the 
nation. 

This did not occur till the 20th of March, when both houses 
of parliament having taken their seats, the question was put to 
the vote among the lords, and Sacheverell found guilty by a 
majority of seventeen. A plea in arrest of judgment was made 
for the doctor, but this was overruled, and on the following day 
sentence was pronounced. 

{t was to the effect that Sacheverell should be suspended 
from preaching for the term of three years, and that his sermon 
should be burned before the Royal Exchange, by the common 
hangman, in the presence of the lord mayor and the sheriffs, 
Affording indubitable evidence of the weakness of the: mi- 
nisters, this mild sentence was received with every demonstration 
of satisfaction by their opponents, as well as by the populace 
nerally.. The greatest rejoicings were made. Liquor was freely 
distributed to the mob at certain taverns; and bands of high- 
churchmen, with oak-leaves in their hats, paraded the’ streets, 
chanting songs of thanksgiving for the liberation of their champion. 
Bonfires were lighted at the corners of the streets, round 
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which crowds assembled to drink the doctor’s health and happy 
deliverance, from great barrels of strong ale given them by certain 
nerous Tories. -All who passed by were compelled to pledge 
them. At night, most of the houses were illuminated, did. those 
who declined to follow the general example had their windows 
broken by the drunken and uproarious mob. Attempts were 
made in some — to disperse the crowds, and put out the 
fires; but whether the train-bands were intimidated, or little 
desirous of putting their orders into execution, certain it is, that 
the licence of the populace remained unchecked, and crowds 
continued to —— the streets to a late hour. Some few 
stragglers, too much intoxicated to offer resistance, were seized, 
and conveyed to the roundhouses, but they were disch 
next morning with gentle reprimands for their inebriety. 

In Pall Mall, nearly opposite Marlborough House, a large 
bonfire was lighted, and around it some hundreds of persons 
were collected. Plenty of liquor had been supplied them, and 
after shouting for some time for Sacheverell and the Tories, they 

an to yell against the ministers, and prompted by some of 
Harley’s myrmidons, who had mixed with them, gave three groans 
for the Duke of Marlborough, and one for the duchess, 

At this juncture, and as if 0 a for the event, two men 
suddenly appeared carrying a sedan-chair. Their object being 
explained, a passage was made for them by the crowd, and they 
moved on till they reached the edge of the fire. The chair 
was then opened, and one of the men, who appeared to be a 
valet, dressed in his master’s clothes, took forth a figure tricked 
out in an old black horsehair perriwig, a tattered scarlet robe, 
and a hideous mask. It had a paper collar round its neck, and 
a white staff in its hand. 

“ Here’s de lord-treasurer of England, de Earl of Godolphin !” 
shouted the man, in a strong French accent, which was supposed 
to be assumed. . 

Much laughter followed, and several voices cried, “ Into the 
fire with him! Into the fire with him!” 

“ Not yet,” replied the fellow; “ vait till you see his compa- 
nion.” 

“ Here he is!” cried the other man at the —_ -chair—a _ 
scraggy personage, wra in a loose regimental great coat, 
—— 0 aha chin'Uke e pair ¢ nutcrackers—*Here he is !” 

e repeated, holding up another figure, wearing an absurdly- 
Pi mask, a sol od sitar? coat, a laced hat, and a pair of 
huge jack boots. 

“Dis is de commander-in-sheaf—de great ,Marlbrook !” con- 
tinued the scraggy man, with the hooked nose, shewing the effigy 
to the spectators, who ow by shouts of laughter, mingled 
with some expressions of disapprobation, ‘“ Dese are de very 
boots he wear at——” 


Further speech was cut shorty a great stir amid the crowd, 
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and a loud voice exclaimed, “It’s a li¢!—an infernal lie! which 
none but a Frenchman would utter.” 

The next moment, Scales, followed by Proddy, rushed forward. 
Having seen what was going forward from the steps of Marlborough 
House, they had determined, in spite of every risk, to stop such 


ae ysvces proceedings. 

soon as the serjeant got up to the chair, he snatched the 
figure from the grasp of the man who held it, and trampled it 
beneath his feet. 

“Shame on you!” he cried, looking round. “ Is it thus you 
treat the defender of your country, and the conqueror of its 
enemies? Is it thus you show honour to the victor of Blenheim 
and Ramilies ?” 

* Whoare you that talk thus to us ?” demanded a by-stander. 

* Who am i ?” rejoined the serjeant. “One who has a right 
to.speak, because he has followed the duke in all his campaigns. 
One who has bled with him, and would willingly bleed for him. 
One who would rather have left his corpse on the field of Malpla- 
quet than live to see his commander so grossly insulted by those 
who are bound to honour and respect him.” 

“Tf that don’t touch your hearts they must be harder than 
stones,” cried Proddy, passing his hand before his eyes. ‘“ Are 
you Englishmen, that you allow a couple of beggarly mounseers 
to insult your great general in this way—to say nothin’ of his 
friend the lord-treasurer? If you don’t blush for yourselves, I 
blush for you.” 


“ Mounseers !” exclaimed a by-stander. ‘“ What, are these two 
ill-looking rascals, mounseers ?” 

“ As sure as I’m her majesty’s coachman!” said Proddy. 

* It’s Mr. Proddy himself!” cried several voices. “We know 
him very well.” 

“T wish you knew him better, and copied his manners,” replied 
the coachman, “for then you’d never act as you have done. 
Look at these two tremblin’ cowards! Are they men to be allowed 
to offer an insult to the Duke of Marlborough ?” 

* No—no,” cried a hundred voices. “ We didn’t know ‘they | 
were mounseers. We ask your pardon, Mr. Proddy. We were 
wrong—quite wrong.” 

* Don’t ask my on,” rejoined Proddy; “ask the duke’s. 
Show your sorrow by better conduct in future.” 

We will, we will,” replied those nearest him. “ What:shall 
we do to satisfy you ?” 

* Give three cheers for the duke, and then read these rascals 
a lesson,” replied Proddy. 

‘Three lusty cheers were then given, during which the two 
‘Frenchmen, almost frightened out of their senses at the change 
— in the temper of the mob, endeavoured to escape. 

_ “Stop ’em !” roared the sergeant—* stop ‘em !” 
_ Ay, ay'l—here they are, safe enough,” cried several of the 
by-standers, arresting them. 
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Bimbelot and Sauvageon besought their captors to let them 
go, om prema 8 promt 

“ Epargnez moi, »” roared Bimbelot, piteously; “I 
adore de great Marlbrook.” ‘ 7 

«Listen to his lingo,” cried a waterman. “We must be 
precious flats not to have found him out sooner.” 

“Tam entirely of your opinion, friend,” replied Proddy. 

‘¢ What shall we do with ’em ?” cried assmall-coal-man. “ Throw 
‘em into the fire ?” 

« Or roast ’em alive ?” cried a butcher. 

«Cut em into mince-meat !” cried a baker. 

* No, let’s hang em?” yelled a tailor’s apprentice. 

* Pitié ! pour l'amour de Dieu! pitié!” cried Sauvageon. 

“Oh, mon cher sergent!—my dear Mr. Proddy! do say a 
word for me,” implored Bimbelot. 

But the coachman turned away in disgust. 

“Tl tell you what to do with ’em,” said Scales to the by- 
standers. ‘Make the valet put on this tatterdemalion attire,” 
pointing tothe duke’s effigy, “and make the corporal puton t’other.” 

Shouts of laughter followed this suggestion, and instant ‘pre- 
parations were made to carry it into effect. The straw bolsters 
were stripped of their covering, and the two Frenchmen, whose 
clothes were torn from their backs, were compelled to put on 
the wretched habiliments of their dummies. ‘The masks were then 
clapped on their faces, and they looked more complete scare-crows 
than the — themselves. Bimbelot’s appearance occasioned 
roars of laughter. The old jack-boots into which his little legs 
were plunged ascended to his hips; the coat covered him like a 
sack; and the hat thrust over his brows well nigh extinguished 
him. Sauvageon looked scarcely less ridiculous, In this guise, 
they were hoisted upon the top of the sedan-chair, and 
to the jeers and hootings of the rabble, who, after pelting them 
with various missiles, threatened to throw them into the fire ; and 
would have done so, no doubt, but for the interference of the 
serjeant and Proddy. In the end, crackers were tied to their 
tails, and fired, after which they were allowed to run for their 
lives, and, amidst a shower of squibs and blazing embers, which 
were hurled at them, to escape. 

Thus ended the trial of Doctor Sacheverell, which paved the 
way, as had been foreseen by ‘its projectors, for the dissolution of 
the ministry. The Whigs never recovered the blow so successfully 
aimed at their popularity; and though the pamamen on, Se 
some time, from this point their decline 

Six weeks after the oe of his tri a "yn Sacheverell 
commenced a progress: e country, and was everywhere 
received with Se aualihe rejoicing, At Oxford, he was 
magnificently entertained by the heads of the co and after 


remaining there during a fortnight, proceeded to and 
:, Wennidhcliak is nia y well received. But the t 


honour shewn him was at Sridgenorth. As he approached the 
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town, he was met by Mr. Creswell, a wealthy gentleman of the 
neighbourhood, attached to the Jacobite cause, at the head of 
an immense cavalcade of horse and foot, amounting to wert thou- 
sands, most. of whom wore white breast-knots cdlged with gold, 
and gilt laurel-leaves in their hats. The roads were lined with 
ae and, to add to the effect of the procession, the hedges were 
dressed with flowers to the distance of two miles. The steeples 
were adorned with flags and colours, and the bells rang out 
merrily. ‘This was the last scene of the doctor’s triumph, 





CHAPTER THE NINTH. 


SHEWING HOW THE WHIG MINISTRY WAS DISSOLVED. 


Tue cabals of Harley, to effect the dissolution of the Whig 
ministry, were at length crowned with success. Consternation 
was carried into the cabinet by the sudden and unlooked-for 
appointment of the Duke of Somerset to the place of lord 
jo in the room of the Earl of Kent, who was induced 
to retire by the offer of a dukedom ; as well as by the removal of 
Sunderland, notwithstanding the efforts of his colleagues and the 
Duchess of Marlborough to keep him in his post; but the final 
blow was given by the disgrace of Godolphin, who, having parted 
with the queen overnight, on apparently amicable terms, was 
confounded, the next morning, by receiving a letter from her, 
intimating that he was dismissed from her service, and requirin 

him to break his staff, in place of delivering it up to her. A 
retiring pension of four thousand a-vear was promised him at the 
same time, but it was never paid; nor was it ever demanded by 
the high-minded treasurer, though he stood much in need of it. 

The treasury was instantly put into commission, and Lord 
Poulet placed at its head, while Harley was invested with the real 
powers of government. Proposals of a coalition were then made 
to such Whig ministers as still remained in office, but they were 
indignantly rejected, it being supposed that the Tories could 
not carry on the administration, inasmuch as they had not the 
confidence of the country. No alternative, therefore, was left 
the queen, but to dismiss the Whigs altogether, which was done, 
and parliament dissolved. 

The result of this latter step proved the justice of Harley’s 
calculations. Hitherto the junta had possessed entire control 
over the House of Commons, and they relied upon ‘its support, 
to embarrass the measures of the new ministers, and ultimately 
regain their lost power. But the returns undeceived ‘them, 
manifesting a vast preponderance in favour’ of the Tories in the 
new parliament. Mortification and defeat had been everywhere 
experienced by the Whigs. The recent impeachment was con- 
stantly thrown in their teeth: those who had voted for it were 
insulted and threatened by the rabble; while the name of 
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Sacheverell served as the ra!lying word oftheir atlversaties. 
The new parliament, therefore, placed a Tory ministry ‘out ‘of 
the reach of danger. 

Prior to the elections, the ministerial appointments were com- 
pleted. Mr. Saint-John was made secretary of state; the Duke 
of Ormond, lord-lieutenant of Ireland; the Earl of Rochester, 
president of the council ; the Duke of Buckingham, lord-steward 
of the household ; and other promotions occurred, not nece 
to be particularized. So constructed, the new cabinet commenced 
its work; and, supported as it was by the queen, seemed to hold 
out a reasonable prospect of stability. Energy and unanimity at 
first marked its progress, and the fierce and unscrupulous oppo- 
sition it iesdiaaian only added to its strength. 

Disunions and jealousies, however, began ere long to arise in 
it, inspiring the displaced party with a hope that the combination 
which had proved fatal to them would be speedily disorganized. 

Harley had not yet attained the goal of his ambition; and now, 
at the moment when he was about to put forth his hand to gras 
the reward of his toils—the treasurer's staff, two rivals step 
forward, threatening to snatch it from him. ‘These were, the Earl 
of Rochester and Saint-John. Between Harley and Rochester an 
old enmity had subsisted, which, though patched up for a time, 
had latterly been revived in all its anton Conceiving himself 
entitled, from his long experience, his tried attachment to the 
church, his relationship to the queen (he was her maternal uncle), 
to the chief office of the government, Rochester put in his claim 
for it, and Anne was too timid and indecisive to give him a 
positive refusal. Saint-John, on the other hand, conscious of his 
superior abilities, disdaining to be ruled, and master of the Jacobite 
and movement sections of the Tory party, was determined no 
longer to hold a subordinate place in the cabinet, and signified as 
much to Mrs. Masham, to whom he paid secret and assiduous 
court. Thus opposed, Harley seemed in danger of losing the 
prize for which he had laboured so hard, when an occurrence 
took place, which though at first apparently fraught with imminent 

ril, in the end proved the means of accomplishing his desires. 

o explain this, we must go back a short space in our history. 

One night, about six months after Sacheverell’s trial, a man 
suddenly darted out of Little Man’s coffee-house—a notorious 
haunt of sharpers—with a drawn sword in his hand, and made 
off at a furious pace towards Pall Mall. He was pursued by half- 
a~dozen persons, armed like himself; but after chasing i as far 
as the Haymarket, they lost sight of him, and turned back. 

* Well, let him go,” said one of them; “ we know where to 
find him, if\ the major’s wounds prove mortal.” bata 

_“The-major has won above five hundred pounds from him,” 

observed another; “so if he has got hurt, he can afford to’ buy 
for his wounds.” 

‘“Ithas been diamond gut diamond throughout, but ‘the 
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major has proved the mk a in more senses than one,” 
served a third, with a laugh; “ but as the marquis has :palmed, 
topped, knapped, and slurred the dice himself, he could not, in 
reason, blame the major for using fulhams.” 

“ T shouldn’t care if the marquis could keep his temper,” said 
a fourth; “but his sword is out whenever he loses, and the major 
is not the first, by some score, that he has pinked.” 

* Defend me Rie: the marquis!” said-the first; “ but I ‘su 
pose we have done with him now. He’s regularly cleaned 
out.” 

“Yet he’s so clever a fellow, that it wont surprise me if he 
finds out a way to retrieve his fortunes,” said the third. 

“He'd sell himself to the devil to do it, I don’t doubt,” re- 
marked the first; “but come! let’s go back to the major. We 
must get him some assistance.” 

The Marquis de Guiscard, who had retreated into a small 
street near the Haymarket, finding his pursuers gone, ‘issued 
from his place of concealment, and caiadel slowly homewards. 
His gait was unsteady, as if from intoxication; but this was not 
the case, and he uttered ever and anon a deep oath, smiting his 
forehead with his clenched hand. 

On reaching his residence, the door was opened by Bimbelot, 
who started on beholding his wild and hag looks. Snatchin 
alight from the terrified valet, Guinened rushed up stairs 


entered aroom, but presently returned to the landing, and called 


to Bimbelot, in a loud, angry voice, 

“* Where’s your mistress, rascal? Is she not come home ?” 

* No, Pega. ue replied the valet, “she’s gone to the 
masquerade, and you are aware it is seldom over before four or 
five o’clock in the morning.” 

Uttering an angry ejaculation, the marquis returned ‘to ‘the 
room, and flinging himself into a chair, buried his face in his 
hands, and was for some time lost in the bitterest and most pain- 
ful ay aig 

e then arose, and pacing to and fro, exclaimed—“ — e 
and ruin stare me in the face What shall I do ?—how relieve 
myself? Fool! madman that I was, to risk all I had against the 
foul play of those sharpers. They have fleeced me of every- 
ing; and to-morrow, my house, and all within it, will be seized 
by the merciless Jew, Solomons, who has hunted me down like 
a beast of prey. The discontinuance of my pension of a hundred © 
ducatoons a month from the States-General of Holland—the 
disbanding of my regiment, and the consequent loss of my. pay 
.~-the extravagances of the woman I was fool enough to 
for the bribe of a thousand pounds from Sesion, Shave which 
amount she has since spent—the failure of my schemes—the 
death of my stanch friend the Comte de Briancon—all these 
calamities have reduced me to such a strait,that I-was weak enough 
—mad enough—to place my whole fortune-on one last stake. And 
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now I have lost it !—lost it toa sharper! But ifhe has robbed me, 
he will scarce live to enjoy the spoil.” 

And with a strange savage laugh he sat down, and rela 
into silence. But his thoughts were too maddening to allow 
him to remain long tranquil. 

“‘ Something must be done!” he cried, getting up, distractedly; 
“but what—what ? To-morrow, the wreck ofm roperty will 
seized, and I shall be thrown into prison by Solomons. But I 
can fly—the night is before me. To fly, I:must have the means 
of flight —and how procure them? Is there nothing here I can 
carry off—my pictures are row T | plate—all my valuables 
—except—ha! the jewels Angelica brought from Saint Jehu 
—They are left—they will save me. The necklace alone cost 
three hundred pounds; but supposing it fetches.a third of the sum, 
I can contrive to exist upon it till something turns.up. Mon 
is to be had from France. Ha! ha! I am not utterly lost. y 
shall retire for a time, only to appear again with new dplendone.” 

Full of these thoughts he proceeded to a small cabinet standing 
near the bed, and opening it, took out a case, which he unfas- 
tened. It was empty. 

“The jewels are gone !—she has robbed me!” he exclaimed. 
Perdition seize her! My last hope is annihilated !” 

Transported with fury and despair, he lost all command of 
himself, and taking down a pistol, which hung near the bed, he 
held it to his temples, and was about to pull the trigger, when 
Bimbelot, who had been on the watch for some minutes, rushed 
forward, and entreated him to stay his hand. 

« T know that you are ruined, monseigneur,” cried the valet ; 
“but it will not mend the matter to kill yourself.” 

* Fool!” exclaimed the marquis, furiously—“ but for your 
stupid interference all my troubles would have been over by 
this time. What should I live for?” 

“In the hope of better days,” returned Bimbelot. “ Fortune 
may cease frowning upon you, and put on her former smiles.” 

«“ No—no, the “ue has deserted me for ever,” cried the 
marquis. “I shall mot struggle longer. I am sick of life! 
” hal pl lution till . 

“On stpone your resolution till to-morrow, monseigneur, 
and Pn poromnded ste will think better of it,” urged Bimbelot; 
“if wan, same — at a aumiad set 

” replied Guiscard, putting down 
= till brace if only to settle accounts wish Sey faithless 

e.”” 

“‘ Better leave her to settle them herself,” replied Bimbelot. 
“If monseigneur would be advised by me, he would quit this 
house for a short time, and live in retirement, till means can be 
devised of pacifying his creditors. 

« You awaken new hope withip my breast, my faithful fellow,” 
replied Guiscard; “I will go ghis very morning any One is 
astir, and you shall accompany me.” 
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“‘T wont desert you, monseigneur,” replied’ Bimbelot ;  “ but 
there’s no fear of A the household, for all the servants 
are gone.” 

“ Gone!” exclaimed Guiscard. 

« Yes, monseigneur,” replied Bimbelot; “like rats, I suppose, 
they smelt a falling house. They all quitted this evening, and 

I fancy, not empty-handed. Mrs. Charlotte, after attiring her 
lady for the masquerade, dressed herself, packed up her things, 
and drove off with them in a coach.” 

«‘ A curse go with her!” cried the marquis. 

“TI alone have remained behind, because,” whimpered the 
hypocritical valet-—“ because, my dear and noble master, I would 
not desert you in your extremity.” 

“ You shall not regret your fidelity, if brighter days shine upon 
me, Bimbelot,” replied Guiscard, touched by his devotion. 

“There is one way in which you can readily repair your 
fortune, monseigneur,” replied Bimbelot. ae on the spot, 
you can exercise a vigilant ‘espionage over the English court. 
Our monarch, the great Louis, will pay well for any secrets of 
importance,” 

“‘The secrets may be obtained,” replied Guiscard, “‘ but to con- 
vey them is the difficulty. Everything is easy with money at 
command, but without it < 

** Monseigneur was not wont to shrink before difficulties,” said 
Bimbelot. 

“ Nor do I shrink now,” replied the marquis. “I will take any 
means, however desperate, to repair my fortunes. To-morrow, 
I will make an appeal to Harley and Saint-John to assist me in 
my emergency, and if they refuse me, I will frighten them into 
wep 

‘Spoken like yourself, monseigneur,” replied the valet. 

“T shall try to get a few hours’ repose,” replied the marquis, 
throwing himself upon the bed; “ and I will then seek a hiding- 
place with you. Call me at daybreak.” 

“ Without fail, monseigneur,” replied the valet. “If Madame la 
—— should chance to return, what is to be done with 

er?” 

“Tt will be time enough to think of her when she arrives,” 
said Guiscard, drowsily. “ Shew her to her room.” 

“‘ Monseigneur will use no violence ?” supplicated the valet. 

“Fear nothing,” replied Guiscard ; “ and now leave me. I 
shall be calmer when | have had a little sleep.” 

On going down stairs, Bimbelot repaired to a back room, 
in which Sauvageon was comfortably seated, with a bottle of 
claret before him. 

| was just in time,” observed the valet; “ he was going out 


of the world in a desperate hurry, and that wouldn’t suit our 
pu “3 





rpose. 
“ Not in the least,” replied Sauvageon, emptying his glass. 
« What’s he about now ?” . iow ae ; 
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“ Taking a little repose,” returned Bimbelot, “ prior to quit- 
ting the house. I threw out a hint about renewing his corre- 
spondence with the French court, and he snapped greedily at the 
bait.” 

« Ha! ha!” laughed Sauvageon. “ We shall have him, then.” 

*‘ Safe enough,” replied Bimbelot. ‘ The reward promised us 
by Mr. Harley for the discovery of his secret practices, will not 
be lost. We shall be able to bring them home to him ere long.” 

As the words were uttered, a loud knocking was heard at thie 
outer door. 

“ Sarpedieu !” exclaimed Bimbelot, “ Madame la Maréchale 
has returned before her time. This is unlucky.” 

So saying, he hurried to the door, and finding it was the 
marchioness, ushered her in with as much respect as if nothing 
had happened, and lighted her up stairs, taking the precaution, 
however, to desire the porters to wait. Entering a chamber at 
the head of the stairs, Angelica threw down her mask, and 
divesting herself of a pink silk domino, disclosed a magnificent 
dress of white brocade. On her head she wore a fancy Spanish 
hat, looped with diamonds, and adorned with ostrich feathers. 
She was considerably fatter than before, and her features were 
coarser, but she still looked excessively handsome. 

*‘ Send Charlotte to me,” she cried, sinking into a chair. 

« Mrs, Charlotte is not returned, madame,” replied Bimbelot. 

“ Not returned !” exclaimed Angelica. ‘ How dared she go 
out without leave. I shall discharge her in the morning. Send 
Dawson, then.” ’ 

** Mrs. Dawson is gone out too,” replied Bimbelot. “ In fact, 
all the women have gone out; but I shall be very happy to assist 
madame, if I can be of any service.” 

* Assist me!” cried Angelica, starting 7 “ Marry come up ! 
here’s assurance with a vengeance. A valet offer to be a rg 
maid! Leave the room instantly, fellow. I shall acquaint the 
marquis with your presumption.’ 

“ Le voici, madame,” replied Bimbelot, grinning repr tal 
And he retired, to make way for Guiscard, who entered the room 
at the moment. 

“What is the meaning of this, marquis?” cried Angelica, 
‘“‘ Have you been discharging the servants?” | 

“ They have disch ms themselves,” replied Guiseard, coldly. 
“ Having disedvewed! slant I am a ruined man—that ‘nothing 
more is to be got from me—they have taken themselves’ off.” 

“Ruined! oh, gracious!” cried Angelica. ‘Give ‘me’ the 
salts, or I shall faint.”. ae, 

« No you wont,” he replied, drily. “ Now listen to me. Our | 
ruin may be averted for a time, perhaps altogether, by' the sale” 
of the jewels you brought with you when I took you from Saint~_ 
John, Let me have em—quick * _ 


“I can’t give them to you,” sobbed Angelica. e 
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“Why not ?” demanded Guiscard, fiercely. 
“ Because—because I’ve pledged them to Mr. Solomons, the 
Jew, for a hundred pounds,” she answered. 

« Not a tithe of what they’re worth,” cried Guiscard, gnash- 
ing his teeth, “but it matters not, since they’re gone. Have 
you any other trinkets left 7” Beak 

“ Nothing but this diamond buckle, and I shan’t part with it,” 
replied Angelica. 

“You wont ?” cried the marquis. 

“ T wont,” she answered, firmly. 

« We'll see that,” he replied, snatching the hat from her, and 
tearing out the buckle. 

“Tam glad you've done it, marquis,” said Angelica. “ Your 
brutality justifies me in leaving you.” 

* Don’t trouble yourself to find an excuse for going, I pray, 
madame,” said the marquis, bitterly. “It is sufficient that I 
am ruined. I neither expected you to remain with me, nor 
desired it, I have no doubt you will find some one ready to 
receive you.” 

“ That's my concern, marquis,” she rejoined. “ Provided I 
don’t trouble you, you need not inquire where I go.” 

“ Undoubtedly not,” said Guiscard, bowing. ‘We part, then, 
for ever. And remember, in case you should feel inclined for 
another union; that a Fleet marriage is as easily dissolved as con- 
tracted.” 

“ T shan’t forget it,” she replied ; “ but I’ve had enough of mar- 
riage for the present. And now, good night, marquis. I shall 
be gone before you are up to-morrow morning. I would go now, 
but £ 

“ Madame la Maréchale’s. chair still waits,” said Bimbelot, 
entering the room. 

“ How purely fortunate!” exclaimed Angelica. “In that 
case I shall at once. ‘Tell the men to take me to Mr. Solo- 
mons’ in Threadneedle-street. It’s a long distance ; but they 
will be well paid.” 

“ Give my compliments to Mr. Solomons, madame,” said the 
marquis, with a sneer; “and tell him that as he has become 

ossessed of all my valuables— yourself the chief of them—I 

ope he will shew me more consideration than he has-done.” 

“ With great pleasure,” replied Angelica. “ Adieu, marquis!” 
And she tripped down stairs, followed by Bimbelot. 








CHAPTER THE TENTH. 


OF THE MARQUIS DE GUISCARD'S ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE HARLEY. 


An hour before daybreak, a coach was ht by Bimbelot, into 
which such things were put as the marquis thought fit to remove. 
He then drove to the Red Lion, in Wardour Street, a smal 
tavern, where he hoped to remain unmolested. That same day 
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at the hazard of arrest, he attended Mr. Harley’s levée; but was 
refused: admittance, and exasperated at the affront, he returned 
to the inn, and wrote a long letter to the minister, threatening, 
if assistance were not given him, to reveal all that had passed 
between them to the Duchess of Marlborough. 

On. the following morning, he waited upon Mr. Saint-John, 
with whom he had better success. He was kindly received by 
the secretary, who seemed much touched by the account he gave 
of his circumstances, and blaming Harley for his indifference, 
promised to represent Guiscard’s condition to the queen: Saint- 
John was as good as his word, and spoke so warmly in the mar- 
quis’s favour, that her majesty graciously ordered a pension of 
five hundred a-year to be granted him. This order being notified 
to the commissioners of treasury, Harley struck off a hundred 
a-year from the grant, alleging, in excuse, that the funds of the 
exchequer were exhausted. For this ill turn, as he conceived 
it, Guiscard vowed revenge, and sought to obtain an audience 
of the queen, for the purpose of making disclosures to her, but 
was unable to effect his object. 

Some degree of credit being restored to him, he again ventured 
forth publicly ; took lodgings in Rider-street; and began to fre- 
quent the coffee-houses as before. He still played, but with greater 
caution than heretofore, and often came off a winner of small sums. 
Thus encouraged, hie proceeded to greater lengths, and in one 
night was once more beggared bya run of illluck. In this desperate 
extremity, he had recourse to Saint-John, who, moved to com- 
passion by his tale, and having, moreover, a liking for loose 
characters, gave him out of his own purse a sum sufficient for 
his immediate necessities, recommending him caution in the use 
of it; but so far from acting up to the advice, the marquis on 
that very day, as if drawn irresistibly to destruction, lost it all 
to the faro table. 

Shame having by this time utterly forsaken him, he again 
applied to: Saint-John, but met with a peremptory refusal, and 
ever after this the secretary was denied to him. Driven to the 
most desperate straits, he now subsisted on such small sums as 
he could) borrow —for he had anticipated the first instal+ 
ment of his pension; and was frequently reduced to positive 
want. He lodged in Maggot’s-court, an obscure passage leading 
out of Little Swallow-street, where he occupied a single room, 
miserably furnisied. He still continued, however, to keep up a 
decent exterior, and daily haunted’ the purlieus of the palace, in 
the hope of picking up information. 

- Bimbelot had long since quitted’ his service, but frequently 
visited him, under the plea of offering him assistance, though in 
reality to ascertain whether he was carrying on a correspondence 
with France. While freely confessing that he was so engaged, 
the marquis: was too cautious to adinit Bimbelot into his plans, 
until, one day, the latter found him in the act of sealing a packet, 
when, as if unable to constrajf himself, he broke forth thus— 
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“Ere many days, Bimbelot, you will see the whole of this 
pega. the whole of this country convulsed. A great blow 
will be struck, and mine will be the hand to strike it! 

“ What mean you, monseigneur?” said the valet, trembling 
with eager curiosity. 

“ T have just written to the Court of France,” pursued Guis- 
card, with increasing excitement, “that a coup-d’etat may be ex- 
pected, which will cause a wonderful alteration in the affairs of 
this country; and I have added that this is the most favourable 
conjuncture for the prince, whom they here wrongfully style 
the Pretender, to make a descent upon England, where he will 
find great numbers disposed to join him, and amongst the rest, 
three parts of the clergy.” 

* But the blow you mean to strike—the blow, monseigneur ?” 
demanded the valet. 

* Will be aimed at the highest person in the realm,” re- 
plied Guiscard, smiling savagely. ‘ The prince will find the 
throne vacant !” 

“ Ha!—indeed,” ejaculated Bimbelot, with a look of irre- 
pressible horror. 

* Villain !” cried Guiscard, seizing him by the throat. “I 
have trusted you too far. Swear never to betray a word I have 
uttered, or you are a dead man !” 

“IT swear it!” replied Bimbelot. “I have no intention of 
betraying you.” 


Reassured by the valet’s manner, Guiscard released him, and 
as soon as he could venture to do so with safety, Bimbelot 
quitted the house. He did not, however, go far, but entered an 
adjoining tavern, whence he could ey the spy on the marquis’s 


movements. Shortly afterwards, Guiscard came forth, and was 
followed by Bimbelot, but at such a distance as not to attract his 
notice. 

Shaping his course to Golden-square, the marquis stopped at 
the Earl of Portmore’s residence, and delivered a packet to one 
of the servants. As soon as the coast was clear, Bimbelot came 
up, and learnt that the packet was addressed to the Earl of Port- 
more, (then commander-in-chief in Portugal,) and was to be 
forwarded to his lordship, with his other letters, by his wife, the 
Countess of Dorchester. Somewhat puzzled by the information, 
Bimbelot resolved to lay it before ales, and he accordingly 
proceeded to Saint James’s-square for that purpose. He was 
quickly admitted to an audience, and the intelligence appeared 
so important that a queen’s messenger was instantly despatched 
for the packet, and in a short time returned with it. 

On breaking the cover, its contents proved to be a letter ad- 
dressed to a4 merchant at Lisbon, and within that was another 
cover, directed to M. Moreau, a banker in Paris, which being 
unsealed, the whole of the marquis’s atrocious projects were de- 


a 
aving perused these documents, Harley ordered Bimbelot to 
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be detained, and repaired to Mr. Saint-John, by whom a warrant 
was issued for the marquis’s arrest. 

Three queen’s messengers were then sent in search of the 
offender. By good fortune they found him in Saint James's 
Park, and before he could offer any resistance, secured and dis- 
armed him. The marquis besought them to kill him on the spot, 
but, turning a deaf ear to his entreaties, they conveyed him to 
the Cock Pit, where he was placed in aroom adj oining Mr, Saint- 
John’s office. His clothes were then conta searched, and 
everything taken from him; but the scrutiny was scarcely con- 
cluded, when he contrived, unperceived, to ss himself of a 
penknife which chanced to be lying on a desk near him, and to 
slip it into his sleeve. Possessed of this weapon all his audacity 
and confidence returned to him, and he awaited his approaching 
examination with apparent unconcern. ° 

Meanwhile, the news of Guiscard’s capture was conveyed to 
Harley, and shortly afterwards, a privy council, consisting of 
himself, Mr. Saint-John, Sir Simon Harcourt, the Earl of 
chester, the Dukes of Newcastle, Ormond, and Queensbury, 
together with Lords Dartmouth and Poulet, assembled in the 
secretary's room at the Cock Pit. The chamber in which the 
meeting was held was plainly furnished, containing merely a large 
table covered with green cloth, round whicha number of chairs were 
set, and a small side-table for the under-secretaries. The sole orna- 
ment of its walls was a full length portrait of the queen by Kneller. 

Saint-John officiated as chairman. After a brief conference 
among the council, the prisoner was introduced. He looked pale 
as death, but maintained a stern and composed demeanour, and 
glanced haughtily and menacingly at Saint-John and Harley. 

“ T am surprised and sorry to see you in this position, marquis,” 
observed the latter. 

« You may be sorry, but can scarely be surprised, sir,” rejoined 
Guiscard. 

“ How so?” demanded the other, sharply. “ Do you mean 
to infer-——” 

“ | infer nothing,” interrupted Guiscard; “ let the examina- 
tion prenies. 

« You are brought here, prisoner, charged with treason and 
leze majesté of the highest class,” said Saint-John. 

. By whom am I thus charged ?” asked Guiscard, impatiently. 

ce oO 





matter by whom,” rejoined the secretary. “ You are 
accused of holding secret ont treasonable correspondence with 
the eourt of France. How do you answer ?” 

“ I deny it,” replied Guiscard, boldly. 

“ The next allegation against you, prisoner, is one of the 
blackest dye,” pursued Saint-John: “you are charged with 
threatening to take the life of our sovereign lady the queen to 
whom you, though a foreigner, are bound by the strongest ties 
of gratitude, for many favours ggnferred upon you.” 
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“ Heaven forbid I should be capable of harbouring a thought 
against her majesty!” cried the marquis, eves “T should 
indeed be a monster of ingratitude.” 

At this asseveration, there was an irrepressible murmur of in- 

ignation among the council. 

“TI know the miscreant who has thus falsely accused me,” 
continued Guiscard. “ He is a man who served me as valet—a 
man of infamous and unscrupulous character—and he has forged 
this story to obtain a reward from Mr. Harley.” 

“ Let it pass for the present,” rejoined Saint-John. ‘I would 
now ask if you have any acquaintance with M. Moreau, a banker, 
at Paris? and if you have held any communication with him 
lately ?” 

At the mention of his name, in spite of himself, Guiscard 
trembled. 

* T used to know such a person,” he replied ; “ but I have had 
no correspondence with him for many years.” 

“ That is false !” replied Harley, producing the packet. “ Here 
are your letters to him, in which you make the most diabolical 
pro to the French government.” 

t the sight of the packet, a terrible change came over 
Guiscard. His limbs shook, and the damps gathered thickly on 
his brow. 

“It is useless to brave it out further, wretched man!” said 
Harley; “as some slight atonement of your offence, I recom- 
mend you to make a full confession.” 

“ [ will confess, Mr. Harley,” replied Guiscard, “ and I may 
say more than you may care to have told. I beg to have a word 
in private with Mr. Saint-John.” 

“ That is impossible,” rejoined the secretary. ‘You are here 
before the council as a criminal, and if you have anything to 
advance, it must be uttered before us all.” 

* What I have to say is important to the state,” Guis- 
card; “ but I will not utter it, except to yourself. You may 
make what use you please of it afterwards.” 

* It cannot be,” replied Saint-John. “The request is unusual, 
and cannot be granted.” 

* You will repent your non-compliance with my wishes, Mr. 
Saint-John,” said Guiscard. 

“This pertinacity is intolerable,” cried Saint-John, rising. 
* Let the messengers remove the prisoner,” he added to one of 
the under-secretaries. 

«“ A moment—only one moment,” said Guiscard, approaching 
Harley, who had taken the seat just quitted by daint-John. 
* You will intercede with her majesty to spare my life, Mr. 
Harley. You were once my friend.” 

“ IT can hold out little hope for you, prisoner,” replied Harley, 
sternly. “ The safety of the state requires that crimes of such 
magnitude as yours should not go unpunished.” 

“ Where are the messengers p> cried Saint-John, impatiently, 
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« Will you not endeavour to prove my innocence, Mr. Harley ?” 
said Guiscard, drawing close to him. 

« How can I, with such damning evidences as these before me ?” 
cried Harley, pointing to the letters. “ Stand back, sir !” 

“Can nothing move you?” repeated Guiscard. 

* Nothing!” replied Harley. 

“Then have at thee, thou blacker traitor than myself!” 
thundered Guiscard. 

And reson, the penknife suddenly from his sleeve, he 
plunged it into Harley’s breast. The blade coming in contact 
with the bone, snapped near the handle; but unconscious of the 
accident, Guiscard repeated the blow with greater violence than 
before, exclaiming—* This to thy heart, perfidious villain !” 

The suddenness of the action for a moment paralysed the 
others. But recovering themselves, they sprang to Harley’s 
assistance. Saint-John was the first to attack the assassin, and 
passed his sword twice mag 2 his body, but though Guiscard 
received other wounds from the Duke of Newcastle, who, being 
seated at the lower end of the table, leapt upon it, and thus 
made his way to the scene of action, as a as from Lord Dart- 
mouth, he did not fall. Some of the council nearest the marquis 
were so much alarmed by his infuriated appearance, that, fearing 
he might turn his rage upon them, they sought to protect them- 
selves with chairs. Others shouted for help, while the Earl of 
Poulet called loudly to Saint-John and Nowentls not to kill 
the assassin, as it was most important to the ends of justice that 
his life should be preserved. 

Amid this confusion the messengers and door-keepers rushed 
in, and threw themselves upon Guiscard, who, wounded as he 
was, defended himself with surprising vigour, and some minutes 
elapsed before they could overpower him. In the struggle he 
received many severe bruises, one of which chancing in the 
back, occasioned his death. While lying on the ground, and 
while the messengers were in the act of binding him, he 
addressed the Duke of Ormond, who stood near him, “Is 
Harley dead? I thought I heard him fall.” 

. No, villain ; he lives to balk your vindictive purpose,” re- 
plied the duke. ; 

Guiscard gnashed his teeth in impotent rage. “1 pray your 
grace dispatch me!” he groaned. 

“That is the executioner’s business, not mine,” replied the 
duke, turning away. 

Nothing could exceed the calmness and composure exhibited 
by Harley on this trying occasion. Uncertain whether he had 
received a mortal wound, he held a handkerchief to his breast 


to stanch the blood, patiently awaiting the arrival of a surgeon, 


and conversing tranquilly with his- friends, who crowded round 
him, expressing the most earnest solicitude. 
And well might he be contgnt, though he knew not then why. 
That blow made him lord tfeasurer and earl of Oxford. 
P2 
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said Guiscard, drawing close to him. 

« How can I, with such damning evidences as these before me ?” 
cried Harley, pointing to the letters. “ Stand back, sir !” 

“Can nothing move you?” repeated Guiscard. 

* Nothing !” replied Harley. 

“Then have at thee, thou blacker traitor than myself!” 
thundered Guiscard. 

And plucking the penknife suddenly from his sleeve, he 
plunged it into Harley's breast. The blade coming in contact 
with the bone, snapped near the handle; but unconscious of the 
accident, Guiscard repeated the blow with greater violence than 
before, exclaiming—“ This to thy heart, perfidious villain !” 

The suddenness of the action for a moment paralysed the 
others. But recovering themselves, they sprang to Harley’s 
assistance. Saint-John was the first to attack the assassin, and 
passed his sword twice through his body, but though Guiscard 
received other wounds from the Duke of Newcastle, who, being 
seated at the lower end of the table, leapt upon it, and thus 
made his way to the scene of action, as well as from Lord Dart- 
mouth, he did not fall. Some of the council nearest the marquis 
were so much alarmed by his infuriated appearance, that, fearing 
he might turn his rage upon them, they sought to protect them- 
selves with chairs. Others shouted for help, while the Earl of 
Poulet called loudly to Saint-John and Newcastle not to kill 
the assassin, as it was most important to the ends of justice that 
his life should be preserved. 

Amid this confusion the messengers and door-keepers rushed 
in, and threw themselves upon Guiscard, who, wounded as he 
was, defended himself with surprising vigour, and some minutes 
elapsed before they could overpower him. In the struggle he 
received many severe bruises, one of which chancing in the 
back, occasioned his death. While lying on the ground, and 
while the messengers were in the act of binding him, he 
addressed the Duke of Ormond, who stood near him, “Is 
Harley dead? I thought I heard him fall.” 

* No, villain; he lives to balk your vindictive purpose,” re- 
plied the duke. ; 

Guiscard gnashed his teeth in impotent rage. “I pray your 

e dispatch me!” he groaned. 

“That is the executioner’s business, not mine,” replied the 
duke, turning away. 

Nothing could exceed the calmness and composure exhibited 
by Harley on this trying occasion. Uncertain whether he had 
received a mortal wound, he held a handkerchief to his breast 
to stanch the blood, patiently awaiting the arrival of a surgeon, 
and conversing tranquilly with his- friends, who crowded round 
him, expressing the most earnest solicitude. 

And well might he be content, shough he knew not then why. 
That blow made him lord treasfirer and earl of Oxford. 
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KATE CROSBY’S POLKA PARTY, 


BY F. F. B. 


In the course of a long day’s walk through the streets of this t 
metropolis, it would be difficult to select from the number of our 
pretty cockneyesses a prettier little creature than Kate Crosby. 
Without one good feature, without the slightest pretension to beauty, 
still Kate Crosby, with her auburn hair, laughing eye, turned-up 
nose, and clear complexion, was pretty. Kate was not tall; in truth, 
she was rather short in stature. But what mattered that? Not a 
girl in all London could boast so neat a figure, or so small a foot and 
ankle. In a word then, Kate was pretty, good humoured, happy, and, 
we are bound to confess, somewhat mischievous. She worked as an 
embroideress for a house in Regent Street, and lived with her mother 
in some street, name unknown, near the New Road. Kate had the 
reputation of being a coquette ; some ill-natured people went further, 
and affirmed that she had a round half-dozen of admirers, to whom she 
gave equal encouragement. ‘The world was wrong for once—in spite 
of her turned-up nose, her neat figure, her pretty foot and ankle, and 
her coquettish air, Kate was good, honest, and virtuous—loved her 
old mother dearly, and, as she herself expressed it, “ would sew the 
very fingers off her hands” in order to earn the wherewithal to buy 
her one of the numerous comforts required by old age. Kate had 
many admirers—how could it be otherwise ? Her choice, however, 
was soon made; and it was ere long whispered amongst Kate’s friends 
that, as soon as she and Edward Waller (only son of a small but well- 
to-do-in-the-world tradesman carrying on business near Regent Street) 
had saved money enough to take a shop and set up in business on their 
own account, the wedding was to take place. In the meantime, the 
lovers made themselves as happy as under the circumstances they 
were able, and, as lovers generally do, quarrelled, and made it up, and 
quarrelled again, after the most approved fashion. 

Having introduced our heroine to our readers, we must now 
them to fancy themselves for a time in Kate’s room, one fine June 
evening. Kate is surrounded by young ladies, who have dropped in, 
to work, as they profess, but as any one who heard the noise which is 
going on would say, to talk. Small people ape great ones, and the 
conversation has turned upon a topic, at this present very foolish 
season a favourite with all, great and small, French and English—let 
us listen to it. 

“ Every one is mad about this polka,” said a fat girl, whom we shall 
call Sophy. “‘ Those who can dance it, are giving polka parties; those 
who can’t, are giving I don’t know how much a lesson to learn it.” 

“ Yes,” rejoined a little artificial-flower maker, “I was invited to a 
ball at'the house of an ivory-turner the other night, and they did 
nothing but dance it all the evening—no quadrilles, no waltzes, no 
anything, except this eternal polka.” | 

“IT wish the polka was far enough off,” observed another of our 
friends, “‘for there is a girl, who has the room over me, who is always 
, dancing it ing, noon, and night—thump, thump, thump, over 
my head—she is always at it!” 
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“ Everyone is mad, that’s certain,” said Kate. “ There is scarcely’a 
house: to which I take home work from Regent Street,.in which . 
they have not just had, or are not just going to have, a polka party ; 
even the butcher round the corner admires it, and the milkman who 
supplies us told me only this morning that he was learning it, but that 
it was “werry ’ard.” All the world dances the polka, why should not 
we give a ball, and try it ?” 

* We give a ball !” cried all the young ladies, with one voice. 

* And why not ?” said Kate. 

. “ Well you are a clever girl, Kate, but I really cannot think how 
you mean to manage this.” 

* Listen to my plan,” answered Kate. “ First of all, I know my 
mother will let us have the use of the whole house if we want it, so 
we will turn all the furniture out of this room, and put it into my 
bedroom; we shall then have plenty of space for dancing. Then 
there is the little back room, which will do for a cloak-room, and for 
the ladies to change their shoes in; and the supper may be laid out in 
the parlour—for you know we must have a supper.” 

“Oh! of course,” interrupted the fat Sophy. ‘TI only go to dances 
for the sake of the eating.” 

“‘ Well! the supper, the music, and lights will cost something, so I 
vote we have a subscription, and if we can raise money enough, we 
will have a ball.” 

This proposition of Kate’s met with great applause, and the young 
ladies had immediate recourse to their pockets, in order to see what 
each could afford to subscribe. However, on consideration, it was 
determined that a committee of their most intimate female acquaint- 
ances should meet the next evening in Kate’s room, that each young 
lady should bring as much money as she could spare, and that if the 
funds were found to be adequate, the notes of invitation should be 
then written, sent, and all final arrangements left to Kate. Well, the 
next night came, and the committee, composed of about twenty- 
six young ladies—milliners, flower-makers, embroideresses, bonnet- 
makers, lace-makers, and what not—arrived in Kate’s room; the 
proceedings of the meeting commenced, and amidst the greatest 
suspense and excitement the various subscriptions were handed in, 
The sum amounted only to three pounds sterling, but this seemed in 
the eyes of these poor ‘girls a very tolerable sum, the money was . 
handed over to Kate, who undertook to make all the necessary pur- 
chases. The day was fixed, and the fat Sophy, who bore the repu- 
tation of being an excellent penwoman, sat down to write the in 
tions; one form served for all— Miss Crosby for the honour of 
Mr. ———’s company to a dance on the evening of next Wi — 
with a “ P.S.: Those who do not arrive before 9 o'clock, will not be 
allowed to dance the polka;” Kate observing that this would be the 
only way to make the gentlemen punctual. The blanks were filled up 
with the names of the favoured admirers of the respective young 
ladies, and the notes despatched. 

* And now, ladies,” said Kate, “ leave me to make all my ge- 
ments. Off with you all! Beg, borrow, Ge steal Tedsotet tn thi etl, 
but mind you are all perfect on Wednesday.” 

The day on which this important meeting took place was ly 
and during the five long days which were to intervene between ' | 
day and the Wednesday, but litgt® work was done or money earned by! 
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the young projectors of this famous party. The principals in the 
several establishments in which the young ladies worked were at their 
wits’ end; they heard nothing from morning to night but disquisitions 
on the probable delights of Kate’s ball, discussions on the dresses to 
be worn on this eventful evening, doubts as to the capacities of both 
ladies and gentlemen to dance the ¢rue polka, wonderings as to what 
tune the musicians would choose—whether it would be Jullien’s Polka, 
Tolbecque’s Polka, the Opera Polka, or which of the thousand polkas 
—in short Kate Crosby’s Polka Party engrossed the thoughts of these 
young ladies, just as much as many other polka parties engross the 
thoughts of many other young ladies in a somewhat more exalted 
rank. 

As for Kate, she thought only of finding out a patent plan for making 
37. goas far as 52, and dreamt, night and day, of nothing but the means 
whereby her ball ‘should be as successful and as brilliant as possible. 
On Tuesday, (the day before the ball,) Kate thought it high time to 
make her calculations, and set to work in good earnest. “ First of all,” 
said she to herself, “we must have a good light in the passage, on the 
stairs, and in the dancing-room; for, unless a ball is well lighted, it is 
never gay. Then I must have something substantial for the gentle- 
men—a fowl, a ham, a lobster, some meat pies, salad, &c.; some sweets 
for the ladies—some cakes, trifle, &c.; and then the wine, the coffee— 
dear me! I never shall have enough money! Never mind, I can add 
a little more from my own stock, and make my old brown dress last a 


little longer.” Well, after having reflected for some time, Kate drew 
up her estimate as follows:— 


£ s. d, 

Hire of two chandeliers for the dancing-room, lamps, oil, &.. 0 7 0 
Candles, best composition, at 1s, 2d. a pound, 3lb. aad , & &- @ 
Wine, for negus, best Marsala, at 24s., half-dozen. . . . . 012 O 
Supper—Lobsters, three at 2s. a-piece . . . . 1. 2. ss 06 0 
SE Sie 6 ele CS HQ ES elie Sela’ otiéts 0 5 0 
Confectionery a a ee ee ee £2: @ 
Lemons, nutmegs, sugar, ae ere 0 4 6 
Musicians, fiddle and flageolet_ . a © 8:2 616 oe 6 rae 
Extras, for bread, cheese, &.&. . 2. . 1. ee ar A 





3 9 2 

So, at an expense of 3/. 9s. 2d., Kate thought that she should be 
able to give a good—nay, a splendid ball and supper; and during the 
remainder of the evening she contentedly occupied herself in the ma- 
nufacture of an appropriate dress for the occasion. 

At length the great day arrived, and Kate set out to make the ne- 
cessary purchases; but first of all, in order to insure a musician, she 
tripped off towards Somers Town, to find out a fiddler who had been 
recommended to her, and who for six shillings a-night attended with 
his violin, and furnished a flageolet player and all. 

“This must-be the house,” said Kate to herself (as she stood before 
a very tumble-down building); it is certainly No. —, Chapel-street, 
Somers Town; but I wonder how any music can dwell here. However, 
we must not expect to find a musician who attends at 6s, a-night living 
in a palace.” 

The entrance to the house was by a dark alley; and down this, 
Kate groped her way, until she encountered some substance bearing, 
as far as she could distinguish, the outward appearance of a woman, 
(very dirty.) 
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“ Does Mr. Quaver live here?” said Kate, in her blandest tone, for, 
to tell the truth, the poor little girl was somewhat afraid. 

“What!” was the answer, in a coarse voice, “de you mean the 
musicianer man?” 

“‘ Yes,” rejoined Kate, “if you please.” 

“Qh, Ae lives in the cellar, but he’s nearly dead by this; mind your 
eye, Miss, as you go down the ladder, or maybe you'll be dead too, 
soon. 

Poor Kate, half frightened at the place and company she had got 
into, descended the steps into the cellar as well as she could, but what 
a scene presented itself! On the floor of a miserable reom, or rather 
a cellar, containing scarcely an atom of furniture, on a heap of rags, 
called by courtesy a bed, a sick man was lying. At his side steod a 
young and rather pretty woman in tears, and two children—a little 
boy about eight years old, and a little girl barely five—pale, half-, 
starved, and looking as ill, all three of them, as the poor man on the 
bed. Poor Kate was quite taken aback, and thinking she had made 
some mistake said, “‘ I was looking for Mr. Quaver, a musician who 
plays the violin at dances, and a woman in the passage directed me 
here.” 


“ Jam Mr. Quaver. J play the violin at dances,” said the poor 
fellow, from the bed, in a weak and tremulous voice. “ When do you 
want me for?” 

“ For this evening,” said Kate ; “ but if you are ill——” 

“ Oh, miss !” said the young woman, “ my husband is very, very 
ill; he has been out night after night in order to earn enough to pay 
our rent; he has worn himself out, and now he is ill, We have 
struggled long and hard, but we have met with nothing but mis- 
fortunes, and our landlord is going to sell us up to-morrow! oh! we. 
are very, very wretched,” and here the poor woman burst into tears. 
Poor Kate could not help weeping too; but remembering that this 
would do no good, she dried her tears and asked, how much the land- 
lord claimed. ‘ Nearly four pounds,” was the answer, “‘ and my poor 
husband is too ill to earn this sum.” 

“ And I,” said the little boy, “can’t play the flageolet without. 
father to play with me.” 

Kate thought for a moment, but her mind was soon made up: “ I 
shall be back directly,” said she, and ran off in great haste. 

It was the work of about a quarter of an hour for Kate’s nimble 
feet to run home and back again to Somers Town, including the time 

requisite for adding to the 3/. subscribed for the expenses of the ball, 
an additional 1/7. from her own private stock. Without waiting to 
take breath, she entered the cellar of the poor musician, placed the 
money upon the table, and said, “ There, pay your landlord, dry a 
tears, and get your husband well as soon as youcan. We 
without music, and be very happy without supper, I dare say.” 

The poor people scarce knew how to express their gratitude, but 
Kate rushed out, saying, in a cheerful tone, “ Good bye; I'll call 
again and see how you are,” and regained her own room joyous and 
light, as every one must be who has just done a good action. 

For some time Kate sat thinking of the poor people whom she had 
just relieved, but suddenly she recollected that her young friends 
would soon arrive, so she put the room in order, and set about dressing, 
mightily amused with the ideg” of the consternation of those who, ex- 
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postin a, supper, might have omitted to dine. The toilette achieved, 
en the room, and having lit a single candle, placed it on 
the chimney-piece; this, doubtless, did not render the ball-room very 
brilliant, but.it- was the last candle Kate possessed, so she was e’en 
obliged to be content, About half-past seven the young ladies began 
to arrive, and many expressions of dissatisfaction were heard on the 
staircase. ‘ Kate! Kate! here we are; let us have a light; where 
onearth are all your lamps? It is very disagreeable to climb up a 
dark staircase with one’s best things on,” &c. &c. 

Kate lighted them in with her single candle, but on entering the 


room, the expressions of surprise were redoubled. ‘‘ Why Kate, 
where are the chandeliers? it’s as dark here as on the stairs; what 
have you been thinking of ?” 


To all this Kate replied, “‘ Wait a bit, ladies; the lamps are not yet 
come,” 

By and by, the gentlemen arrived, and seemed greatly surprised 
to see the room so dark; the ladies became very impatient, and 
assailed poor Kate on every side. ‘‘ Why don’t the lamps and the 
candles come?” said one; “and the music?” said another; “and the 
supper, and the wine, and the coffee?” said the fat Sophy. To all 
which Kate quietly replied, “Wait a bit; have patience.” But 
telling people to have patience is not always the way to inspire them 
with that useful feeling. The ladies all got very cross, and the gen- 
tlemen increased their ill humour, by laughing in an under-tone and 
in a most provoking manner. 

At length, seeing that neither supper, lights, wine, nor musician 
arrived, they all lost patience, and Sophy, going up to Kate, said, “‘ My 
dear Kate, we left all to you, and you have done nothing. What does 
it mean? How have you spent our subscription?” 

Poor Kate blushed, hesitated, and at last said, “‘ The fact is, ladies, 
I have lost the purse containing our money.” At this announcement 
the consternation was great; the gentlemen laughed more provokingly 
than ever, the ladies sulked, and some of them all but said they did 
not believe a word of Kate’s story. Kate was getting angry, when 
suddenly Edward (who of course was of the party) clapped his hands, 
the door opened, and a procession entered, composed of men and boys, 
bearing chandeliers, ready for lighting; trays full of viands, ready for 
eating; bottles, containing wine and other liquids, ready for drinking, 
and, to crown all, two fiddlers, a fifer, and a cornet-a-pistons player; in 
short, lights, supper, and music, in both quantity and quality sufficient 
to please and satisfy a party far more hard to be pleased than that 
assembled in our heroine’s room. 

“ Oh, Kate!” cried all the girls, “you wicked creature, you wished 
to frighten us; here is our music!” 

“ And here is our supper,” said Sophy; “shan’t we all be happy?” 

“Indeed,” said Kate rather more astonished than the others; 
“there must be some mistake; J have not ordered all these things!” 

“Oh, don’t tell us that; it’s all very well, but we know better.” 

All was confusion and perplexity, for Kate still assured them that 
she was as much at a loss to know whence these magnificent orders 
had proceeded. When, however, the noise, which had been tremen- 


dous, had somewhat subsided, Edward, after a short conference with | 


some of the other young men in the room, said, “ Ladies, I vote we com- 
mence with supper, and dance afterwards. (This proposal was received 
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with great applause.) But first,” he resumed, “Twill! explain; as’ 
shortly as possible, the cause of Kate’s not having made the arrange-" 
ments for this evening’s amusements, according to your ‘request ‘and 
wishes. Happening this afternoon to be passing through Somers Town, 
I saw Kate walking in the same neighbourhood, at a very quick pace. 
Being somewhat curious to know what she was doing ‘there, and 
perhaps a little jealous, I followed her; she entered a cellar at the end 
of a passage, in Chapel Street, stayed there for about a minute, and 
then, running out, walked back to her own house. I returned to 
Chapel Street, entered the alley, descended into the cellar, and 
found a scene of misery which I will not attempt to describe; in a 
word, I found, on inquiry, that Kate had gone to hire a musician, had 
found the poor man ill more in mind than in body; for although both 
he and his family were half starved, their bodily sufferings were far 
increased by knowing that unless four pounds were paid to their land- 
lord the next morning, even the bed upon which they lay would be 
sold from under them. Kate had paid this four pounds, and as I 
knew she had not at her own immediate command any such sum, I 
could not help fancying that this was the sum destined to defray this 
evening’s expenses, or, at least, a portion of it, and, ladies, can you 
not guess what has become of your subscriptions? On learning all 
this, I guessed that our party would be somewhat deficient in a few 
material points, and so took the liberty of ordering supper and en- 
gaging musicians on my own responsibility; and now you have the 
whole story.” 

The mystery was now cleared up, and cleared up to the satisfaction 
of all. Need we say that Kate’s conduct met with the approbation of 
all?—that those who had suspected and murmured against her, now 
begged, with tears in their eyes, to be forgiven? Need we further 
add, that the supper was eaten, the polka danced, and a happier 
evening never spent, and that to this very day a favourite topic of 
conversation amongst the favoured guests on that happy evening is 
Kate Crosby's Polka Party? 
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THE HUSBAND MALGRE LUI; OR, THE WEST INDIA 
ADVENTURE OF A TEXIAN NAVAL OFFICER. 
BY PERCY B. 8ST. JOHN. 
PART I. 


Pernars no part of the world can produce scenery more exquisite 
than that which we have more than once gazed upon, in admiration 
and delight, while sailing, on a calm day, along the shores of that 
Hesperides of the Spanish West Indies, Porto Rico. Rising gradually 
from the sea, gently sloping meadows, heavy with sugar-cane, meet 
the eye, some long, smooth, and level, others epi Be green 
bosoms on high, here and there leaving space for the trickling | 

which, taking their rise in the hills, come murmuring towards the sea: 
Numerous and varied groves of every tropical tree, between which 
appear the stately mansions of the planters and the low huts of the 
negroes, take up much of the foreground; while, further back, we 
delicious valleys and openings bejween the lofty but verdant a 
which, clothed with fertility, arg’ crowned on their very summits by 
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long lines of cocoa-nut trees, from beneath the deep shade of which, a 
little white cabin perhaps peeps forth, picturesque both in position 
and form. No European who has not entered into the domains of the 
tropics, can figure to himself the deep and rich glow, almost gorgeous 
in its intensity, which the burning light of the sun here throws upon 
everything vegetable. The green, fresh, glossy hue in which all nature 
is enveloped, is so ineffably soothing and delightful to the imagination, 
that it is much to be regretted the evils which accompany it are such 
as to render a residence in such a spot so very undesirable. 

Many, however, live, and enjoy life, too, in these localities; and if 
the reader will transport himself with me, to about two miles from 
Aquadilla, he will behold the residence of Don Juan Mendoza, a 
wealthy planter, who, with his only daughter, defied the heat and pesti- 
lence, and found happiness in that retired spot. On the summit of 
a little hill, which swept its smooth, green carpet to the water’s edge, 
and in the extreme bend of a small bay, was situate the house of the 
proprietor of all the surrounding land, exhibiting all the outward 
appearances of luxurious ease and comfort: let it be remembered, 
when first it caught my eye, | had been two months cooped up in the 
small cabin of an English brig, about the most opposite thing in the 
world to what I gazed upon, and hence I saw all couleur de rose. But 
still, under any circumstances, I should have admired it, for its nature 
and real beauties, both of appearance and situation. Long, low, and 
ornamented in front by a verandah, which afforded delicious shelter 
during the heat of the day, its beautiful adornments of flowers and 
shells, arranged in exquisite disorder around the pillars which supported 
the arcade, bore silent testimony, in their picturesque and tasteful con- 
fusion, to the discerning judgment of the hand which had placed them 
there. . 

A long French window, in the centre of the house, reaching to the 
ground, and which gave an uninterrupted view of the sea, was, on & 
morning in May, 1841, tenanted by one of those lovely visions which 
occur oftener, it must be confessed, in our day dreams than in reality. 
It was a young girl, not more, perhaps, than seventeen, but of so in- 
definable a character of loveliness, as to render it a useless effort to 
describe her, in default of which, we would portray her costume,’ but 
that we don’t sadee, as the niggers say, silks and satins. Let it then be 
considered as granted, that she was beautiful in person and elegant in 
dress, for we hope our readers will have sufficient respect for us to 
take our word for it, since, to prove an assertion, however true in itself, 
often requires considerable tact and ingenuity. But perhaps we may 
inquire into her occupation; but here, again, we have assigned our- 
selves a most Herculean task, since, we believe, Donna Maria Mendoza 
was employed in thinking, and the thoughts of a young lady of seven- 
teen, especially when that lady is of Spanish parentage, are apt to be 
of a somewhat complex nature. Emotions, feelings, and sentiments 
begin at this age, especially in countries where seventeen is the age 
of woman, to crowd upon one another so fast, that even their owner 
cannot take full cognizance of them, much less we unfortunates of the 
other sex, who only, as it were by chance and hap-hazard, obtain 
glimpses of that microcosm, a woman’s heart. Donna Maria, however 
this may be, was habited for a walk; and though we must own we 
have actually walked arm-in-arm more than once with the said young 
lady, we protest, by the head of President Jackson, we could no more 
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describe her dress than we could have fulfilled the late David Crockett’s 
mission of catching the last comet by the tail from the top of the 
Alleghany mountains. Dressed, however, she was, for a walk; but 
certain signs of a forthcoming storm appeared to render it exceedingly 
doubtful whether her wishes could be fulfilled or not. For some time, 
the previously slumbering ocean had been agitated above and below 
its surface, and now came tumbling headlong, wave after wave, one 
over the other, on to the beach, first hissing, then roaring, until, at 
length, it became plainly evident that not far on the surface of the 
ocean a tempest was heaving. This is often to be remarked; the vexed 
deep swelling visibly long before the strength of the wind is felt. 
The fact was, however, soon rendered more plain, by the gradual rise, 
in the north-east, of a low black cloud, at first but a streak upon the 
horizon, but which, by degrees, extending east and west as it rose, at 
length enveloped the whole sky in Tartarian darkness. The appear- 
ance of the dense vapour was actually awful, overcharged, as it was 
known to be, with 


* Hideous ruin and combustion.” 


Presently, the dark bank opened, and from a break, known as the 
“‘ Wind’s Eye,” and somewhat clearer than the rest, the storm came 

uring out its tremendous fury upon the waters, ploughing up the 
deep, and lashing the liquid masses until they foamed, as if in fury, 
and the waves sank, rose, and sank again, as if anxious to escape the 
vengeance of the gale. Those who have been, as I have, upon the 
wide ocean, during such a scene, can alone comprehend its full horror 
—waves rising like mountains, and leaving a hollow chasm between, 
ready, as it were, to engulf, in hideous profundity, all that rode upon 
the waters—now sweeping on, in majestic force, but in unbroken 
masses—then meeting, breaking, striking one billow against another, 
and uniting in one pyramidal wave, rising to the heaven— then 
separating once more, and commingling with the torrent below. How 
it whistled—how it howled—this raging, furious tempest—as, puff 
after puff, and blast after blast, it came on, like the Miltonic forces of 
Satan, to the charge— 


* Blowing marshal sounds— 
A shout that tore hell’s conclave!” 


But why stands Donna Maria transfixed to the spot in which we 
left her, despite the raging fury of the elements? She appears abso- 
lutely immovable. Is it that she is one of these anomalous bei 
who take pleasure in what in general causes terror and alarm—one of 
these extraordinary specimens of humanity who delight in the terrifi¢ 
and horrible? Or, rather, does some object, which we have not yet — 
noticed, claim her undivided attention? We shall endeavour to satisfy 
the reader, by shifting our position a few miles, and joining, at the 
risk of a wet jacket, a small knot of men, in a position which, in sight 
of the planter’s villa, was likely to call forth the attention of even a 
less enthusiastic and sympathetic mind than that which at present was 
so anxiously interested for them. 

Upon the deck of a moderate-sized brig, which appeared to “ walk 
the waters like a thing of life,” a party of men were engaged in the 
usual anxious endeavours to provide against casualties which the out- 
burst of a tempest is very apt to arouse the thought of. The deck. 
was a scene of orderly confusigfi; every man occupying his proper 
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position. At the wheel stood a middle-sized young man, of fair! hair 
and complexion, evidently an Englishman, in the undress uniform of 
a naval. officer. He was, at the same time, steering, and giving his 
orders, while the master, Monsieur Frontin,—a Frenchman, one of 
those men who carry on, until the last moment, with a species of 
Dutch courage, which, once overcome, their presence of mind is entirely 
gone,—was standing still, aghast, and, for the moment, helpless. In 
consequence of this error of character in the master, the storm had 
struck the brig with all sails set, and though the halliards had been 
all let go, the square mainsail hauled up, and every rag of canvas flap- 
ping about in the furious blast, yet so great was the force and violence 
of the wind, that, close-hauled as they had been, had they not instantly, 
before its full fury reached them, squared the yards, there had been 
no hope, especially as she was not quick enough in obeying the helm; 
when the object was to shake her, she would not come up, though the 
wheel was hard down, until the furious blast was perhaps abated. 

We step on the quarter-deck just as the halliards are let go, the 
men standing by the main rigging awaiting orders, the master looking 
anxiously at Captain Downing—his passenger, who had been allowed 
to take command, pro tempore, of the vessel. 

“Up, you boys,” said he, after an instant’s pause, during which he 
resigned the wheel to the master, and awaited the result of a mad 
plunge into a deep and hollow wave, that appeared to shake the very 
masts out of her; “up, boys, and furl the top-gallant sails! You Edwards, 
stow the flying-jib and fore-topmast staysail. Up, my lads, and close reef 
the topsails! Bear a hand, or we shall have them blown away. Holloa! 
you doctor!” addressing the cook, who was busily engaged about the 
galley, doing nothing; “clear away the thwart halliards and peak hal- 
liards. Cut that enchanted yarn. We must have out the close-reefed, 
boom mainsail, Mr. Frontin, to keep her up, and thus clear the land, 
though I scarcely think she will live close-hauled. It is of no use 
heaving her to; we should drift on shore in no time with this sea on. 
Haul out well there to leeward, you on the main-topsail yard! By 
George! it pipes a trifle,” added he, as a heavy puff, forcing up a huge 
sea, they simultaneously struck the vessel, which, broaching to, almost 
lay over on her beam ends, to the great inconvenience and danger of 
the men on the yard. 

“You, cook, and you, Mr. Simcox,” addressing the mate, “come 
here and let us haul taut this weather clew-garnet, the mainsail is 
shaking to pieces. Furl the mainsail!” continued he, in a loud and 
authoritative voice, addressing those who, having concluded their share 
of the work aloft, were coming down the rigging. 

In about twenty minutes from the commencement of the storm 
everything was all “right and straight,” as Brother Jonathan would 
express it. The top-gallant sails were snugly furled, as well as the 
courses; the flying-jib and staysail carefully stowed, the topsails close- 
reefed, when it was instantly decided to haul up close on a wind, with 
the larboard tacks aboard, and endeavour to gain the open sea, and thus 
avoid Aquadilla Point, into which they were now rushing, or, rather, 
into the very bay above alluded to. ‘The whole surface of the heavens 
was now black with clouds; the sea, gaining strength every instant, had 
risen to a tremendous fury; the short, broken waves, combing up when 
thus near the land, were cast with almost irresistible fury over the 
brig’s decks, rendering all the necessary manceuvres almost im- 
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possible. Often when snug on shore, reviewing in my mind the 
terrors of the wave, the prodigious force of the wind, and all the 
accompanying horrors of a storm, I can scarcely too much admire the 
skill and cool courage of the sailor, who, amidst all this, does his duty, 
and trusts in Providence and the goodness of his ship; ‘The uproar—the 
wind howling like mad demons in the rigging, whistling through the 
trembling cord—the creaking of the strained timbers, as they are 
struck by heavy seas—the wild and scampering clouds aloft—the boil- 
ing and angry deep below—the bare, naked masts and yards—the ship 
itself flying through the fierce element,—all these things were present 
to our hero’s mind, but though a young man, Downing was not braving 
the stormy ocean for the first time, and he did not hesitate more than 
an instant. 

“‘ Starboard sheets stand by to haul—larboard sheets let go—port a 
little, port—haul aft your starboard sheets—hard a-starboard your helm. 
Isay, haul up your peak halliards—so! so!” And the gallant little brig 
flew, her one side bare to the wind, her other deep in the water, in the 
required direction. Aquadilla was soon neared, but it was instantly 
apparent that on this tack she would not fetch round. Downing was 
prepared, and though, with such a tremendous sea on, it was a highly 
dangerous experiment, yet knowing the good qualities of the craft, he 
determined to try her on the other tack, and then again return to 
her present course. 

*“* Ready about!” he exclaimed, and the men were instantly at their 
various stations. 

“Tacks and sheets!” and the little amount of sail to be managed 
was ready. 

** Helm’s a-lee!” he shouted, as Monsieur Frontin put his wheel hard 
down; the brig came up, the sails shook, she got stern-way in her, and 
contrary to the master’s opinion, did not miss stays. 

“ Mainsails let go and haul! over with the trie-rail boom!” and the 
main-yards swung round, followed in an instant by the head-yards, but 
without the same success, as the fore-topmast cracked and went over 
the side, carrying with it the whole foresails and rigging. 

All hope of keeping off a lee shore was now of course gone, and the 
brig, of necessity, under her close-reefed main-topsail, was put right 
before the wind, and steered headlong for the beach. The sky had 
cleared a trifle, though the storm raged with unabated fury, and as 
Captain Downing again took the wheel, having first told each man to 
look out for himself, he cast his eyes anxiously around to select the best 
spot for running the brig ashore. A party of negroes and one or two 
white persons were standing on the kind of lawn which sloped down 
from Don Mendoza’s house, and Downing noticed with interest, even 
at that moment, an elegantly-habited female amongst them. The 
beach, near the spot where they stood, was evidently that best fitted to 
ensure their safety, at least, so thought our friend, and he strove, might 
and main, to steer for that place. The serf ran, it is true, tremen- 
dously high, but still there were many reasons which rendered it v 
far from doubtful that their life might be spared. The whole of the 
crew, including the master, stood woe the prow en rameter 
preparing for the approaching struggle, and watching the character 
the coast with ceennae anxiety. The beach was, luckily, somewhat 
bluff, as the. bowsprit actually protruded over land, which, though 
not dry, was only wet by the suff dashing itself over it. 
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Tux widow of the poet, yet not solely living under the shadow of his great 
name, revisiting the country where she left thé mortal remains of those most 
beloved—husband and children—is a picture full of sad reminiscences, but 
enlivened in this case by the presence of a son, whose opening career of life 
just brightening the solitudes and struggles of the past into promises of happier 
days, made the intellect sensible that a new generation had sprung up since 
graves opened on the path of life, and aroused frequent and strong sympathies 
with the future. 

Mrs. Shelley is a traveller by feeling, as well as by experience ; for a real 
traveller can no more be made than a poet. It is a birthright, which gives to 
one person a little in many countries. The path followed may be one well- 
beaten, and often traversed, by people of all kinds of sentiment and persuasions, 
for so many men, so many opinions; but a traveller, worthy of that name, is 
indifferent to that tmmutabilitas materia which appals the crowd, and confers, 
by the power of originality, new forms and new features upon the most 
— objects, and renders what is a solitude to many, instinct with life and 
eeling. 

It is a privilege to be allowed to emigrate in such good company. “I feel 
a good deal of the gipsy coming upon me,” says the amiable author, “ now 
that I am leaving Paris....... Among acquaintance, in the every-day scenes of 
life, want of means brings with it mortification, to embitter still more the per- 
petual necessity of self-denial. In society you are weighed with others 
according to your extrinsic possessions—your income, your connexiors, your 

ition, make all the weight—you yourself are a mere feather in the scale. 

ut what are these to me now? My home is the readiest means of convey- 

ance I can command, or the inn at which I shall remain at night; my only 

acquaintance, the companions of my wanderings; the single business of my 
life to enjoy the powing scene.” 

Very bitter, but very true. The ancients were not wrong when they 
asserted, that he spends his life most advantageously who, from the cradle to 
the grave, passes it in privacy. Not privacy from nature, for our author is 
full of sympathies with the external world. “ God,” she says, “ has not reduced 
our dwelling-place, as puritans would his, to a bare meeting-house:” “the 
beauty of the creation makes us full of gratitude and love for the Creator.” 

The path followed by Mrs. Shelley and her companions is now a trodden one. 
It was not so much so in 1840. They attained the Rhine by the winding 
Moselle, whose sluggish waters were not then disturbed by the noisy paddles 
of steamboats; and a zest was then added to a voyage then unhackneyed by 
mse and hence accompanied by a dash of uncertainty and the sense of 
noveity. 

T he Rhine was ascended to Mayence ; Baden-Baden was reached by Frank- 
fort, Heidelberg, and Carlsruhe ; the Hollenthal and the Swartzwald (“ the 
Germans,” says Mrs. Shelley, ‘know how to give the glory of spirit-stirring 
names to their valleys and their forests, very different from the Little Woman, 
a muddy creek of America”) led the way to Schaffhausen; and the Alps, 
which are only looked upon by the author as “the barriers to Italy,” are 
crossed by the Splugen, till the lake of Como is gained, and there the party 
rest awhile. 

On such a journey it was almost impossible to discover anything new. The 
ruined castles and their ramparts were as extensive and as majestic as ever ; 
and the antique spires and Gothic abbeys spoke of the same princely clergy; 
ravines were shadowy, precipices beetling, hills tower-crowned, and ruins 
picturesque ; but where every name is the title of a volume of romance, there 
was no possibility of dragging from some hitherto unexplored nook, even @ 
fragment which had novelty to boast of; equally impossible was it to invent a 
new term for Heidelberg ; or not to find rouge et noir at Baden-Baden ; or to 


* Rambles in Germany and Italy, in 1840, 1842, and 1843. By Mrs, Shelley. 
2 vols. 8vo. E, Moxon, London. 
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or the Black Forest with shadows more a or fearful than has already 
n done by the mystic mind that dwells within its own sa ess. Butin 
exchange there is a tone and feeling, a manner in which old and familiar 
objects are viewed, which lends to them new interest and freshness. “ What 
lives,” says the author, “did the ancient inhabitants of those crumbling ruins 
lead ! e occupation of the men was war; that of the women, to hope, to 
fear, to pray, and to embroider. Very often, not having enough of the in 
the usual course of their existence, they contrived a little more, which led to 
an extra quantity of the second and third ingredients of their lives, and in the 
end to many a gt tragedy. Wayward human nature will rebel against 
mental sloth. e must act, suffer, or enjoy ; or the worst of all torments is 
ours—such restless agony as old poets figured as befalling a living soul impri- 
soned in the bark of a tree. e are not born cabbages. The lady waiting 
at home for her husband, either quaked for fear, or relieved the tedium of 
protracted absence as she best might, too happy if death or a dungeon were 
not the result.” 

The residence on the shores of the lake of Como, otherwise a mingled scene 
of reminiscences and pleasurable enjoyments, was rendered somewhat distress- 
ing by acurious circumstance. Young Shelley and his collegiate friends had 
selected this spot wherein to pursue their studies, on account of their passion 
for water. All the lakes in the southern slopes of the Alps, from that of 
Como to Lago di Garda, 


“te Lari maxime, teque 
Fluctibus et frerintu Assurgens, Benae, Marin 0?” 


have a sad renown from mediaeval and more remote times for wreck and 
danger. It is not surprising that after the ee loss which Mrs, 
Shelley once sustained from a similar cause, that she should on this occasion 
have re-experienced many apprehensions. ‘One whose life,” she says, “ has 
been stained by tragedy, can never regain a healthy tone of mind—if it 
be healthy, that is, consonant to the laws of human life—not to fear for those 
we love.” The light skiff selected by young Shelley became a blot upon the 
surface of the otherwise beauteous lake, which at once took away more than half 
its charms. The first night of her arrival, the author writes, “ It is night; the 
sky is dark; the waves lash the shore. I pray that no ruin arising from that 
fatal element may befal me here.” The evening the boat arrived was one of 

in and shuddering. She is, however, as usual on such occasions, scolded 
for her apprehensions, gets into the boat herself, and is twice nearly — 
till at length her heart is rejoiced by the boat being taken away a little 
before their departure, happily leaving them all scatheless. Nocet empta 
dolore voluptas: “ Pleasures bought at the expense of pain are not worth the 
purchase.” 

Pleasure is an abstract feeling, made up of so many little ministering causes, 
that it is not surprising if Mrs. Shelley's feelings were strongly pre-engaged in 
favour of Italy and of the Italians. After the ascent up the bleak, bare, northern 

- Swiss side of an Alp, the descent into vernal Italy is compared to the opening 
of the eyes of a saint, after dreary old age and the sickness of death, in Para- 
dise ; and in the ascent (returning) of the Simplon she could find no relish 
for the scenery, because “the horses’ heads were turned the wrong way.” 
“ Surely, on earth,” she exclaims, “ there is no pleasure (excepting that de- 
rived from moral good) so great as lingering, during the soft shades of an 
Italian evening, surrounded by all the beauty of an Italian landscape, 
sheltered by the pure radiance of an Italian sky!” Nor is her enthusiasm in 
favour of the Italians themselves much less fervent, although tempered by just 
and true views of their actual, moral, intellectual, and political condition. 
“T love the Italians!” she exclaims, in the warmth of her heart. “ It is im- 
possible to live among them and not love them. Their faults are many—the 
faults of the oppressed—love of pleasure, disregard of truth, indolence, and 
violence of temper.” And elsewhere she says, “I have spoken in praise of 
the Italians; but you must not imagine that I would exalt them to an unreal 
height—that were to shew that mjerule and a misguiding religion were no 
evils. It is when I see what tifese people are—and from their intelligence, 
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Tux widow of the poet, yet not solely living under the shadow of his great 
name, revisiting the country where she left the mortal remains of those most 
beloved—husband and children—is a picture full of sad reminiscences, but 
enlivened in this case by the presence of a son, whose opening career of life 
just brightening the solitudes and struggles of the past into promises of happier 
days, made the intellect sensible that a new generation had sprung up since 
graves opened on the path of life, and aroused frequent and strong sympathies 
with the future. 

Mrs. Shelley is a traveller by feeling, as well as by experience ; for a real 
traveller can no more be made than a poet. It is a birthright, which gives to 
one person a little in many countries. The path followed may be one well- 
beaten, and often traversed, by people of all kinds of sentiment and persuasions, 
for so many men, so many opinions; but a traveller, worthy of that name, is 
indifferent to that immutabilitas materie which appals the crowd, and confers, 
by the power of originality, new forms and new features upon the most 
familiar objects, and renders what is a solitude to many, instinct with life and 
feeling. 

It is a privilege to be allowed to emigrate in such good company. “TI feel 
a good deal of the gipsy coming upon me,” says the amiable author, “ now 
that I am leaving Paris....... Among acquaintance, in the every-day scenes of 
life, want of means brings with it mortification, to embitter still more the per- 
petual necessity of self-denial. In society you are weighed with others 
according to your extrinsic possessions—your income, your connexiors, your 

sition, make all the weight—you yourself are a mere feather in the scale. 
Sut what are these tome now? My home is the readiest means of convey- 
ance I can command, or the inn at which I shall remain at night; my only 
acquaintance, the companions of my wanderings; the single business of my 
life to enjoy the passing scene.” 

Very bitter, but very true. The ancients were not wrong when they 
asserted, that he spends his life most advantageously who, from the cradle to 
the grave, passes it in privacy. Not privacy from nature, for our author is 
full of sympathies with the external world. “ God,” she says, “ has not reduced 
our dwelling-place, as puritans would his, to a bare meeting-house :” “the 
beauty of the creation makes us full of gratitude and love for the Creator.” 

The path followed by Mrs. Shelley and her companions is now a trodden one. 
It was not so much so in 1840. They attained the Rhine by the winding 
Moselle, whose sluggish waters were not then disturbed by the noisy paddles 
of steamboats; and a zest was then added to a voyage then unhackneyed by 
— and hence accompanied by a dash of uncertainty and the sense of 
noveity. 

The Rhine was ascended to Mayence ; Baden-Baden was reached by Frank- 
fort, Heidelberg, and Carlsruhe ; the Hollenthal and the Swartzwald (“ the 
Germans,” says Mrs. Shelley, “know how to give the glory of spirit-stirring 
names to their valleys and their forests, very different from the Little Woman, 
a muddy creek of America”) led the way to Schaffhausen; and the Alps, 
which are only looked upon by the author as “the barriers to Italy,” are 
crossed by the Splugen, till the lake of Como is gained, and there the party 
rest awhile. 

On such a journey it was almost impossible to discover anything new. The 
ruined castles and their ramparts were as extensive and as majestic as ever 5 
and the antique spires and Gothic abbeys spoke of the same princely clergy 
ravines were shadowy, precipices beetling, hills tower-crowned, and ruins 
picturesque ; but where every name is the title of a volume of romance, there 
was no possibility of dragging from some hitherto unexplored nook, even @ 
fragment which had novelty to boast of; equally impossible was it to invent a 


new term for Heidelberg ; or not to find rouge et noir at Baden-Baden ; or to 


* Rambles in Germany and Italy, in 1840, 1 and y. 
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— the Black Forest with shadows more grim or fearful than has already 
en done by the mystic mind that dwells within its own savageness. But in 
exchange there is a tone and feeling, a manner in which old and familiar 
objects are viewed, which lends to them new interest and freshness. “ What 
lives,” says the author, “did the ancient inhabitants of those crumbling ruins 
lead ! e occupation of the men was war ; that of the women, to hope, to 
fear, to pray, and to embroider. Very often, not having enough of the first in 
the usual course of their existence, they contrived a little more, which led to 
an extra quantity of the second and third ingredients of their lives, and in the 
end to many a grievous tragedy. Wayward human nature will rebel against 
mental sloth. We must act, suffer, or enjoy ; or the worst of all torments is 
ours—such restless agony as old poets figured as befalling a living soul impri- 
soned in the bark of a tree. We are not born cabbages. The lady waiting 
at home for her husband, either quaked for fear, or relieved the tedium of 
protracted absence as she best might, too happy if death or a dungeon were 
not the result.” 

The residence on the shores of the lake of Como, otherwise a mingled scene 
of reminiscences and pleasurable enjoyments, was rendered somewhat distress- 
ing by acurious circumstance. Young Shelley and his collegiate friends had 
selected this spot wherein to pursue their studies, on account of their passion 
for water. All the lakes in the southern slopes of the Alps, from that of 
Como to Lago di Garda, 

“te Lari maxime, teque 
Fluctibus et frerintu Assurgens, Benaz, Marino ?” 


have a sad renown from mediaval and more remote times for wreck and 
danger. It is not surprising that after the irreparable loss which Mrs, 
Shelley once sustained from a similar cause, that she should on this occasion 
have re-experienced many apprehensions. “One whose life,” she says, “ has 
been stained by tragedy, can never regain a healthy tone of mind—if it 
be healthy, that is, consonant to the laws of human life—not to fear for those 
we love.” The light skiff selected by young Shelley became a blot upon the 
surface of the otherwise beauteous lake, which at once took away more than half 
itscharms. The first night of her arrival, the author writes, “ It is night; the 
sky is dark; the waves lash the shore. I pray that no ruin arising from that 
fatal element may befal me here.” The evening the boat arrived was one of 
pain and shuddering. She is, however, as usual on such occasions, scolded 
for her apprehensions, gets into the boat herself, and is twice nearly upset, 
till at length her heart is rejoiced by the boat being taken away a little 
before their departure, happily leaving them all scatheless. Nocet empta 
dolore voluptas: “ Pleasures bought at the expense of pain are not worth the 
purchase.” 

Pleasure is an abstract feeling, made up of so many little ministering causes, 
that it is not surprising if Mrs. Shelley's feelings were strongly pre-engaged in 
favour of Italy and of the Italians. After the ascent up the bleak, bare, northern 
Swiss side of an Alp, the descent into vernal Italy is compared to the opening 
of the eyes of a saint, after dreary old age and the sickness of death, in Para- 
dise ; and in the ascent (returning) of the Simplon she could find no relish 
for the scenery, because “the horses’ heads were turned the wrong way.” 
“ Surely, on earth,” she exclaims, “ there is no pleasure (excepting that de- 
rived from moral good) so great as lingering, during the soft shades of an 
Italian evening, surrounded by all the beauty of an Italian landscape, 
sheltered by the pure radiance of an Italian sky!” Nor is her enthusiasm in 
favour of the Italians themselves much less fervent, although tempered by just 
and true views of their actual, moral, intellectual, and political condition. 
“T love the Italians!” she exclaims, in the warmth of her heart. “ It is im- 
possible to live among them and not love them. Their faults are many—the 
faults of the oppressed—love of pleasure, disregard of truth, indolence, and 
violence of temper.” And elsewhere she says, “T have spoken in praise of 
the Italians; but you must not imagine that I would exalt them to an unreal 
height—that were to shew that misryi and a misguiding religion were no 
evils. It is when I see what 8 ec are—and from their intelligence, 
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their sensitive organization, and native grace, I gather what they might be— 
that I mourn over man’s lost state in this country.” 

On the occasion of the subsequent visit made to Italy, in 1842 and '43, the 
literature and present condition of the country are entered upon with more de- 
tail, and fill several entertaining and instructive chapters of the second volume, 

The latter peregrination is penned in a very different tone to the first. The 
joyousness derived from the companionship of youth, and even from the pro- 
mises of the future, appears to be altogether damped by sickness and nervous 
despondency, and there is much greater fastidiousness in regard to the creature 
comforts. But this last journey is by far the most comprehensive, and is, in 
many parts, more maturely and more carefully brought out. It comprises 
Bavaria and its watering places, Weimar and its poets’ graves, Berlin and its 
galleries, Dresden and its collections, Prague and its wild legends, Lintz and 
Saltzburg—in our ideas, imperfectly understood—the Tyrol, and reminiscences 
of the immortal Hofer, Venice, Florence, and Rome. 

Deep as is our author's love of nature, the great creations of art enshrined 
in the cities here mentioned are the inexhaustible wells from whence she 
draws for long and. happily descriptive materials. Mrs. Shelley disclaims 

retensions to connoisseurship ; nor yet does she lay claim to that untaught 
instinct which says, “I do not know what is called good; but I know what 
pleases me.” She believes good taste, in matters of art, to result from natural 
powers, joined to familiarity with the best productions ; and she has an opinion 
of her own, venturing to differ with Sir Joshua Reynolds in the question of 
colour v. drawing ; and still more especially does she love to dwell with the 
rapt poetey of those religious paintings which, in the Romish church, concen- 
trate, vivify, and exalt the faith of intellectual worshippers, whatever they 
may do to the uneducated image -adorers. 

{rs. Shelley's admiration is raised to its highest by the contemplation of the 
fresco of Leonardo di Vinci. ‘“ How vain,” she exelaims, “ are copies! Not 
in one, nor in any print, did I ever see the slightest approach to the expressions 
in our Saviour’s face, such as it is in the original. Majesty and love—these 
are the words that would describe it—joined to an absence of all guile, that 
expresses the divine nature more visibly than I ever saw it in any other picture.” 
We participate partly in these high encomiums of a now fading fresco; and 
we know that, in the Crista Della Moneta, of Titian, in the Dresden gallery, 
that nothing is wanting in the expression of gentleness, resignation, love, and 
suffering ; but still we are sack inclined to think that we possess in the 
cartoons of Raphael one of the most perfect representations of our Saviour 
which piety, aided by genius, ever achieved. No doubt, no fear, no care, no 
anxiety, no reproof, is in that face, but the music inspired by the certainty of 
the triumphs which the scheme of divine benevolence is to effect through 
the dauntless exertions of the lovely little band before him, breathes with un- 
= sublimity from an almost faultless countenance and gently-opened lips. 

Our notice of this work, embracing so many different subjects, is necessarily 
brief—a touchstone notice, rather than a real analysis—but we feel persuaded 
that it is sufficient to induce those who have already travelled the same path 
a3 Mrs. Shelley to retrace their steps in such sensible and agreeable company, 
and that those who have not yet visited the same realms of intellectual enjoy- 
ment will be allured away by these sweet!y-reflective pages. 





The Land of Promise. A Tale. Written in aid of the Saint Ann's Society. 
By the Baroness de Calabrella. 8vo. pp. 92.—A labour of love—clad, not 
in the sober-coloured garments of charity, but in sumptuous clothing of blue 
and gold—places itself evidently beyond the pale of ordinary criticism. The 
. Land of Promise” is an abstract idea of what this world could be rendered, 
supposing every action to be regulated in anticipation of that rapid and final 
review of all past transactions, which is supposed to flit before the mind 
previous to dissolution. The reader is ingeniously seduced to contemplate 
ordinary life under such a philosophical aspect, by a pleasing and simple tale, 


woven, with the accomplished authoress’s customary skill, into the moral which 
she designs to conver.” 

















THE GIPSIES’ TRAGEDY. 
A TALE OF WELSH HAMLET HISTORY. 
BY JOSEPH DOWNES. 

PART I.—THE TRIALS OF LYDIA COOMBE. 


WERE we to imagine certain spots of country to be aboriginally de- 
signed as coverts for the world’s wanderers, commonly called gipsies, 
there is one wild and savage-featured valley in South Wales which 
might seem expressly adapted to their wants, as the rock recess to 
the eagle’s eyrie, it is called Cwm Cothey—a beautiful winding dale 
embosoming the pastoral river Cothey, Carmarthenshire. And it so 
happens, that a young beauty of that wandering tribe (becoming 
tragically famous in our rustic annals) has taken a name from this 
Alpine dell, and in return bestowed a local celebrity on its solitude. 
Lydia Coombe is the Anglicised name of this unfortunate gipsy 
heroine, derived from the word Cwm (a valley), pronounced Coom— 
whence the more common proper name Coombe, by which she is 
known, she having been born in this vale. 

The father of this girl was known by the name of the “ gipsy giant,” 
and long made his haunt of this sequestered neighbourhood. He was 
a man of great personal strength and beauty, and possessed a mind 
perhaps of natural powers almost equal to his bodily; but evil passions 
had driven him from out the pale of society at first, and the wild 
liberty of houseless life congenial to his nature, had permanently 
attached him to its habits. He was accompanied by a wretched, 
faded, but still beautiful woman, evidently not of the tawny fraternity, 
for she was fair in spite of sun and storm; and it was whispered, 
had “rushed madly from her sphere,” (one of no mean order,) 
charmed by the glozing tongue and noble form of her gipsy seducer. 
However this was, she soon expiated her frailty (for she had forsaken 
a husband) by death; Samson, as he was called, striking her a fatal 
blow in an ungovernable passion. Prior to this, a dark rumour had run 
among the cottagers that he had murdered a child with which she had 
presented him, before the period that rendered his paternity certain. 
in the doubt of this, her savage seducer had conceived a hatred of the 
innocent infant, as possibly the offspring of the husband she had for- 
saken; and this hatred it appeared he had gratified by its destruction. 
Some threat on her part, of denouncing him to justice, it was believed, 
led to the murderous act. Standing, tearless, over the corpse of the 
unhappy woman, lying at the tent’s mouth, after submitting himself to 
the legal power, while the infant Lydia (the second and undoubted 
fruit of their guilty union) lay crying within, the savage father thus 
addressed his farewell to a boy about thirteen years old, who was 
trying, amidst all his grief and terror, to pacify the motherless little 
one—his half-sister: — 

“ Boy, if I escape the gibbet for this, (for it can’t be wilful murder 
—it was all passion,) I shall come back to you yet, after some seven 
or fourteen years. For this helpless little wretch do your best to 
keep her alive; and if you cannot, knock her on the head, or plunge 
her into one of the dark pools here. Don’t let me find her, if I should 
VOL. VI. . 
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return, eating workhouse bread, or drudging like a slave for bread as 
bitter—the wages of her slavery. Bring her up a gipsy, or let her 
die. You are a good boy, and clever. Go on basket-making, and 
stick to the spots where the osiers are plenty, and the great rushes 
that we make tapers of ; you can beg the household grease, and these 
Cothey herdsmen have soft hearts enough, and will not be niggard of 
milk and meal for the poor baby, (you must always talk of her to the 
wives.) Shun the cursed city, and hard-hearted townfolk, and make 
your home of this fine greensward and river bank. Though that 
wretched woman,” pointing to the dead, “was the cause of this bad 
turn, by her sulky misery, that maddened me, and by her taunting me 
about the child we lost—curse her white face, and the hour I first saw 
it! I say, whatever you may feel towards her—seem to pity her, and 
however you may pity me, sent over the seas for one blow too hard, 
seem to hate me.” 

The selfish savage forgot himself for one minute in parting from the 
hoy—his favourite child, as being the offspring of his first and only 
real passion. The mother had died in giving him birth. Dashing off 
one tear that gathered in his eye, while the boy hung on his fettered 
hand, the felon forsook the tent and vale for the gaol, there to await 
judgment and retribution for his crime. His doom was transportation 
for life. 

The young boy Gilbert fulfilled the part of both parents to the de- 
solate orphan of the tent and solitary dale. While he pursued those 
simple trades which these singular people practise, this most lonely 
child of that lonely region—the forsaken Lydia, lay listening in the 
still noon-day for her half-brother’s step, would crawl when of strength 
suflicient, to the tent’s mouth, to gather the cowslips or harebells that 
spring profusely in the shelter of the lofty walls of rocks, there 
tapestried with many-coloured mosses, and aflording growth to over- 
hanging trees. Every echo of a herdsman’s voice high up in the 
green chasms, calling across to some shepherd or cabin, made her 
small heart palpitate with expectation of that only human being she 
heard or saw, by night or day, unless when some curious cottager 
would steal to the tent, kiss and pity the little infant-hermit, who only 
wept with disappointment at the strange face and unwelcome arms. 
Such visitors often brought her milk, and the finer oaten cake, and 
left wool for her softer bedding at night. 

The fond and faithful brother, as she grew older, was often seen 
bearing her at his back to distant spots where materials for his trade 
were to be sought, that he might enjoy her society, and she his. Her 

arliest efforts at speech were taught by him; to him addressed, while 
he sat plaiting rushes or osiers by the romantic river. The simple 
housewives of the lofty white cottage farmhouses, dotting the green 
precipices all about, became fondly attached to this remarkable boy, 
at once father, mother, and fondest brother to this most forlorn, other- 
wise, of infants. She grew more and more striking for beauty, and 
obtained the name of “ the beauty of the ewm.” 

That beauty, after some sixteen years, attracted the eyes of a youth 
belonging to a tribe of gipsies located on the other side of the vast bank, 
forming one barrier of her native valley; and Lydia, for the first time, 
learned to look with anxious longing for another form than that of her 
life’s companion—her heart’s brother—her childhood’s nurse. 
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The time came, when looking up at those heights, about twilight, 
she watched an object more welcome to her young eyes than the 
sparkle of the evening star, there first seen in the pale blue of a fading 
day of summer—the figure of her beloved new visitor, in her brother's 
absence, the gipsy boy Zephaniah, in lofty distance appearing over the 
rock ridge, and meditating his steep descent to the beloved tent. 

The passions of those little subjected to conventional forms, like 
these self-outlawed people, brook not long delay. The youth pressed 
her to name a day for their marriage; nor did her heart lag behind his 
in wishes, except from her reluctance to admit another there, who 
might seem to lessen the exclusive hold her dear brother had possessed 
on its whole affections so long. While she coyly dallied with his im- 
patience, rather than resisted it, a terrible trial awaited her. One 
evening he mysteriously informed her that he had been “in danger, 
but escaped ;” and his arch eyes asked sympathy in this his good 
fortune, which however involved some fearful secret. He had entered 
the small farmhouse of an old couple, reputed rich, to obtain gold, “to 
make merry,” as he said, “ on their wedding-day.” 

The farmer, it appeared, was waking when the robber believed him 
asleep, and raised an outcry, which he, in the wild cruelty of fear—on 
that first occasion of peril of life, from discovery—suppressed by violent 
blows. A light burning in the chamber revealed his features to the 
aged wife, and he “ missed the gold at last,” he said. And whence his 
escape? ‘Through the apprehension and committal for trial of another 
gipsy, to whose identity both sufferers swore. And it was in this 
cruel exultation that the ruffian dared to ask the sympathy of the yet 
innocent girl. But she had been bred in the life, without the lawless 
habits of the common gipsy, companioning with inanimate and innocent 
things—with flowers, and birds, and lambs—and shrunk from the 
embrace of those inhuman arms, lately raised against feeble age and 
innocence. 

“Would to God I had died before this day!” she sobbed, in the 
agony of her heart’s revolted feelings, recoiling trom him she so fondly 
loved, and had esteemed; “died, and never known—never dreamed 
that you could have done this!” 

“And this is your love for me!” he exclaimed. “ You would 
rather J should suffer than another—a stranger? I have trusted my 
life in your hands, and you will betray me if I don’t prevent you. 
Now, by my soul, I'll never see you more! To be safe, I must forsake 
such a x 

“Oh, stop!—oh, no!” she cried, wringing her hands. “ Though 
you seem no longer the same you were, nor I to myself, but a wretched 
and a wicked girl, knowing this shocking thing; yet, as my betraying 
you could not undo the wrong you have done to those poor old souls, 
nor save that poor creature mistaken for you, (for I being but a poor 
gipsy girl, who would believe me?) though I would have died to save 
them—to save your soul alive; yet now, I promise- 

Laughing by an effort, he denied the truth of his tale, and restored 
peace to the poor girl’s heart, in that moment of its deadly sinking. 
Clasping him passionately, she playfully brought over her beautiful 
neck the arm she had instinctively thrown off, on the dreadful an- 
nouncement of his crime, and fondlingly replacing herself within the 
fold of his embrace, as a bird resuming the covert of its nest, she ex- 
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pressed all the rapture she felt at again feeling him her “ own,” as she 
said, “her own innocent /” and vowed that had the sad tale been true, 
never could she have been aiding in bringing him to justice, even 
although her silence had connived at the unjust death of an innocent 
man. A fatal vow, the rashness of which was to be proved on the 
morrow. 

On that morrow, news of the crime, and of the death of the beaten 
man, and capture of a gipsy found near the premises, reached the 
hamlet Cynwil Caio, near the Cothey Vale; and ere long, she ascer- 
tained that this unfortunate person, who so strikingly resembled her 
lover, the real culprit, that two persons swore to his identity as the 
offender, was no other than her dear father-brother, her life’s com- 
panion and protector, Gilbert ! 

A fearful trial for the bosom of passionate, tender, inexperienced 
sixteen! A brother or a lover was to be sacrificed for the other’s sake, 
and by her formal act!—her information before a justice in the dis- 
tant country town, of the confession of the murderer—a confession 
made in trusting love to her and her alone! Young as he was, that 
lover was a character of deep guile, one well versed in the female 
heart, and instinctively learned in all the sopliistry which self-love and 
love combined can weave like a net for the perdition of a soul. He 
avowed his resolution to save her brother, by surrendering himself to 
justice; he “would release her brother,” he said, “ and send him to 
to be her comforter, if, indeed, she needed comforting under Ais fate— 
a welcomer companion of her future days that brother than he, her 
lover.”-—And these words hé knew would be torture to her heart, 
terrible to her imagination—the self-sacrifice he promised, of itself 
almost expiating his fault, to her fond fancy, and rendering the loss of 
him still more insupportable. 

Meanwhile days followed days; cut off by mountains from the con- 
verse of others, she learned the time of the dreaded assize from her 
lover’s information only, and still just setting out on her dismal travel, 
still delayed its commencement, still reproaching herself for leaving 
her brother—and such a brother—to die!—oh, no, not to die—such 
thought never found entrance, if it were ever whispered by some fiend 
to her unhappy heart—but to languish a day, an hour, in prison, and she, 
knowing his innocence, yet deferring to testify thereto! She set forth 
at last. Could she refuse to him—her lover—who had so few days to 
live—who was about to devote his life to the salvation of another’s— 
could she in mercy refuse her society to him during that journey? 

They approached the town. It was Sunday; and the gaily-attired 
townspeople, walking out for air in a golden evening, formed a striking 
contrast to the dusty, wayworn appearance of this singular pair. Ina 
lonely lane of the outskirts, he suddenly stopped, and turned on hers 
a face pale with fury, and malignantly triumphing in the melancholy 
expression of hers. Pointing to a distant dead wall, made visible by 
the long level beams of the setting sun—“ Do you see that high build- 
ing?” he inquired—“ that is the gaol, my love /—the shambles where 
you are lovingly leading me as a lamb to the slaughter! My Lydia 
will grieve to learn that I am yet to live a little longer—that the 
assizes finished yesterday ! Find what barn or hollow tree thou likest 
best, for a night’s lodging, love, and to-morrow, perhaps, we shall 
meet again.” So saying, he vanished. 
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Stunned in mind, and worn out with fatigue, the unhappy girl, 
stretched under a lonely oak all night, at last fell asleep. Astonished 
at the deathlike sleep she could hardly shake off, and at the late hour 
to which it had been prolonged, on waking, she saw the sun, like a 
great fire-globe, glaring through a dense fog, and heard the buzz of 
many people crossing the top.of the green lane where she had been 
lying. She followed, half conscious of some impending horror, and 
found herself soon before a scaffold, erected against the prison-wall, 
in the midst of a dumb, awe-stricken crowd, gazing up at a convict, in 
grave-clothes, that moment come forth to die. No sooner had the 
sufferer cast his eye on the orb which he was never to see set again, 
than he exclaimed, stretching both arms towards its magnified disk, as if 
it had been the very eye of that God to whom he appealed from Man— 

“Innocent, by God! By the God who sees me die, I die innocent!” 
And a female voice, terrible from the agony its tones betrayed, re- 
echoed his cry—* Innocent, innocent!” and in a moment, the exquisite 
figure of the gipsy girl, whose beauty and symmetry not all the wild 
desperation of gestures and looks could destroy, was seen struggling 
through the crowd, to reach the foot of the scaffold; and all the while, 
her eyes being riveted on her brother, the priest, and the executioner, 
she continued to exclaim, as the burial-service proceeded—* Stop that 
dreadful man in black!—stop his mouth!—snatch his book! Will 
they bury him‘alive? Help me, some dear Christian soul, to climb to 
him! Murder, murder!” she shrieked, as the executioner drew down 
the dreadful cap (sad mockery of comfort associated with ideas of re- 
pose and the night that will pass away /), and placed in the dying 
man’s hand something which he might throw down, as a signal of his 
readiness to depart—it was a flower /—(still sadder desecration of 
gentle sympathies and pleasant associations of thought!) Then, having 
tried to climb by one pole of the scaffolding, and being gently drawn 
back by the bystanders, who whispered, “ ‘The poor wretch’s sweet- 
heart!” she cried out—*“ A curse upon the souls of all who hinder 
me! A crown in heaven for him who helps me save him—my 
brother!—my dear, my innocent!” And, by an astonishing effort, 
in a minute more, she had clambered, with the agility of a wild cat 
or tigress, above the reach of those below, and presented her pathetic 
face, white even to the lips, and still sweet in all that ghastliness of 
horror, just above the scaffold-floor, startling the functionaries present, 
and, as it were, recalling to the world he had already parted from in 
soul, the unhappy victim of a fatal personal likeness and rash wit- 
nesses. Roused by the unusual commotion, he slowly, and like one, 
unwillingly resisting, wished-for sleep, pushed up the cap from his 
eyes, and saw his sister—his guilty, ungrateful sister!—such to his 
thoughts, for obscure rumours had reached him in prison, that she 
was revelling in guilty pleasures with the very man for whose crime 
he was to die the death of a felon. Their eyes met for the first time. 

“ Stop, but to curse me! Stop, till I prove your innocence to these 
horrid men!” she cried, nearly exhausted. 

“To hiss thee?” he inquired, with a hollow, horrid voice, half hear- 
ing what she said. ' 

“Oh, no! oh, no!” she answered, “I did not—dared not, ask that / 
Yet would you be:so merciful, Gilbert, to hear me—but hear me— 


hear me swear I never thought", 
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The wretched brother, either in indignant impatience of what he 
thought her mock-penitence, or only wishful to end a dreadful scene 
that was fast forcing him back into the vortex of life’s passions and 
regrets, fixed one stern, yet most heart-broken look upon the half 
fainting girl, then, with his pinioned arm, imperfectly drawing the 
cap over his eyes, threw down desperately the flower—his death signal. 
The wretched Lydia, whose sight swam in darkness, the next moment 
saw only the veil which he had drawn between them for ever and for 
ever! 


KING ERIC. 


BY JOHN OXENFORD. 


[Eric IIL, King of Denmark, who died at the beginning of the 12th century, 
was the beau ideal of a monarch of the middle ages. He was so strong that he 
could throw a lance, sitting, further than any one else could throw one, standing, 
He could take a rope in each hand, and let two strong men, one holding each of the 
other ends, pull at them without stirring him from his seat; nay, if they did not 
let the ropes go, he would draw them close to him. He was victorious over the 
Sclavonians, who were addicted to piracy, and was esteemed a wise and just ruler. 
On one occasion, according to Saxo-Grammaticus, he distrusted a musician, who 
told him that be could inspire anger by his art, and bade him try the experiment 
on himself. The attempt was but too successful; for not only did the music 
rouse him to the most boisterous passion, but he killed several soldiers who came 
to restore order. Recovering his senses, he was so deeply stricken with remorse, 
that he vowed he would make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, to atone for his crime. 
He actually began the journey, but died at the Isle of Cyprus, before he reached 
Palestine. | 


“ Nay, prate not of thy puny art, I tell thee once again, 
Thou proud and foolish harper, all thy boastings are in vain ; 
There may, perchance, be feeble hearts, thy music can control— 
Thou know’st not of what stubborn stuff is made King Eric’s soul. 


“| listen to thy harp-strings, when the wine-cup passes round, 
And oft I feel soft pleasure, when mine ears have drunk the sound ; 
But when thou say’st thy harp can make my breast with anger swell, 
Thou speakest vain and idle words ; indeed, thou know’st it well. 


“Go, fetch me here the strongest man in all my fatherland, 
And, planting firm his sturdy feet, before me let him stand, 
And let him throw a massive lance as far as e’er he can— 
I'll keep my seat, and hurl that lance still further than that man. 


“ Go, fetch me the two strongest men in all my fatherland, 
And bring a pair of stubborn ropes, I'll hold one in each hand; 
The men shall take the other ends, while here I sit alone, 
And let them pull with all their might—I’ll drag them to my throne. 


“ There’s none so strong as Eric, man—of iron is his frame; 
And, know, the soul that dwells within is fashion’d of the same. 
Believ’st thou that thy feeble harp to stir me has the power ? 
No; sooner shall the evening breeze o’erthrow the strongest tower. 


“My heart is not a heart to leap at sound of tinkling chords, 
And I can listen calmly to the poet’s artful words ; 
The battle-crash—the shriek of dying men that round me roll— 
That—that’s the only music that can rouse King Eric’s soul! 











KING ERIC, 


“T see thou smilest proudly ; come then, try, if ’tis thy will, 
Thou'lt find that thou hast set thyself a task beyond thy skill ; 
Try, if thou canst make Eric’s heart start from his breast with ire, 
Strike, strike the chords—begin, begin—awake thy notes of fire !” 


Now lightly o’er the tuneful strings the harper’s fingers sweep, 
The notes are soft, and tenderly upon the ear they creep ; 
King Eric lists intently, for he feels his senses bound, 

As though he were enchanted by the magic of that sound, 





Now louder, and now louder still, the wondrous music grows, 

And deeper and now deeper still the cheek of Eric glows ; 

His eye has caught new earnestness—how wildly heaves his breast! 
Oh, Holy Virgin Mary, is our noble king possess’d ? 


That harper—surely he is mad—what awful sounds awake! 
With all a tempest’s rapid force upon the ear they break. 
His features are unearthly, o’er the strings his fingers fly, 
As though a spirit of the storm shot through a stormy sky. 


The king can rest no longer, he has started from his throne— 
He feels as if another soul is waken’d in his own; 

That marv’lous hurricane of sound King Eric must obey, 

As billows of th’ eternal sea must own the wild wind’s sway. 


The harper and the royal hall have vanish’d from his eyes, 

The horrors of the battle-field before his fancy rise ; 

He thinks his gallant Danes are by Sclavonic hordes oppress’d! 
What fury shakes that iron frame—what wrath inflames that breast! 


The guards are rushing in, they must restrain their raging king, 
His fury must be check’d, or awful mischief it will bring; 

His sight is dimm’d, his blood is hot, his men he cannot know, 
He dreams that round him thickens the fierce army of the foe. 


The first draws near—he cuts him down; the second, now the third, 
And still above their dying groans King Eric’s voice is heard— 

“ On—on, my gallant hearts, the Danish raven triumphs yet!” 

But as he shouts the royal hall with Danish blood is wet. 


The harp—oh will it never cease ?—still sings its fearful song, 

And on the waves of music Eric’s soul is borne along ; 

His valiant men before him fall—nought can their strength avail ;— 
No; sooner could the autumn-leaf resist the autumn-gale. 








The harper's fingers pause at last—hush’d is that magic sound— 
King Eric from his dream awakes, confused he looks around ; 
He sees the blood his sword has shed, he knows the corses all, 
And from his eyes, and down his beard, the tears in torrents fall. 


“ Oh, harper—ruthless harper! I mast ever curse the hour, 
When, trusting to my earthly might, I dared to test thy pow’r. 
Away, I cannot bear thy face—the vict’ry thou hast gain’d, 
The royal hand of Eric with his subjects’ blood is stain’d! 


- 


Lord, I will leave my fatherland, and seek a foreign clime, 
At Jesus’ tomb in Palestine, to expiate my crime ; 

The red cross I will wear, and win thy pardon, if I can, 
Then, Lord, have mercy on my soul, for I’m a sinful man "e 


* In this ballad I have so far modified the historical legend, that 1 have made 
King Eric defy the harper from a notion of his own strength, whereas the legen 
makes him doubt the power of music to raise fury generally.—J. O. | 
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WANTED A GOVERNESS. 
BY MRS. WHITE. 


AY 7ANTED A GOVERNESS, to take the entire management of 


five little boys. She must be accustomed to Tuition, of agreeable manners, 
industrious habits, cheerful disposition, and have no objection to make herself 
generally useful. Apply by letter, post paid, to, &c. 


Sucu were the terms of an advertisement that met my inquiring 
glance, as I turned over the closely-printed columns of that inventory 
of human wants, the Zimes. I read it aloud; and then looked round 
to observe its effect. I had been months out of a situation—the result 
of my own imprudence. 

Women, brought up with the sentiments natural to the privacy and 
refinement of home, when circumstances occur to force them over its 
threshold, would do well to throw Aeart overboard—it is an incum- 
brance that must be got rid of, if the helpless bark would ride easily 
on the strange and bitter waters she must henceforth navigate. 

As I was saying, I looked round to perceive its effect. There were 
four of us girls at home, dependent on our father’s limited income, 
and I was the eldest. Poverty, of that most painful description, that, 
retaining the delicacy of past affluence, maintains a decent exterior at 
the expense of privations and trials, which the world knows not of, 
was already affecting the hearts, and narrowing the affections of our 
little household; and as my eyes turned from one to another, no depre- 
catory remark followed. 

“There appears to be nothing difficult in that,” one observed. 
* You are accustomed to tuition; and the children must be too young 
to be very troublesome.” 

* At all events, even if you do not succeed, there can be no harm in 
trying,” rejoined my mother. 

Well, I read over the advertisement again—“ five little boys.” That 
in itself, though probably a trifle to the uninitiated, was a consideration 
to “give us pause;” but the recollection of my self-induced dependence, 
of the additional burden I made at home, and the sight, at the 
moment; of a very attenuated-looking half sovereign, the last bit of 
gold in my possession, peeping out of an exceedingly-elongated purse, 
decided me. 

Instantly possessing myself of pen and paper, I wrote a reply. 
It was despatched without any particular hope of success. I had 
written fifty such, during the few months I had been at home, to 
as many advertisements, without having elicited a single answer ; 
and at this time, the penny postage was not so much as “ dreamt of 
in our philosophy,” though, according to poor Power, this only made 
it the greater luxury to write. When, therefore, two days afterwards, 
I received the following reply, I was almost surprised at the fortunate 
termination it appeared to promise me. The note read thus:— 


“ Mrs. Roberts will be glad to see Miss Browne, on the subject of 
her (Mrs. R.’s) advertisement, to-morrow, at half past four o'clock. 
No, —, Park Crescent, Regent’s Park.” 
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The morrow was, of course, the day on which I received it; for our 
village was on the Essex coast, some sixteen miles from London, with 
a cross-country post, and only one delivery per day. But this was all 
the better—there was no time to fret myself with speculations on the 
issue of my undertaking. One thing only was unsatisfactory: Mrs, 
Roberts knew my distance from town, yet she had named an hour for 
our interview, that would preclude the possibility of my returning 
home the same night, for it was winter, and “ The last Gravesend 
steamer leaves London Bridge Wharf at four o’clock p.m.” was duly 
notified on wall-side placards and the daily papers. 

At another time, perhaps, I might not have so easily discovered the 
want of consideration evidenced in this arrangement, but I was suffering 
from a soreness of mind that made me keenly alive to the action of 
trifles; and it gave me a misgiving of Mrs. Roberts’ thoughtfulness and 
unselfishness of character that did not add to the cheerfulness of dis- 
position just then so necessary to me. My mother, however, in the 
unschooled simplicity of her Mrs. Primrose-like conceptions, drew a 
favourable augury therefrom, and assured me it was in itself a proof 
that I was already the predetermined governess of the “ five little 
boys.” 

My journey to town was as uninteresting, and as rapidly performed 
as journeys by the Gravesend packets usually are; and very painful 
and subduing were my sensations, as I found myself for the first time 
in the crowded streets of the metropolis, without the protection or 
support of either my father or brother’s arm. It is a lonely thing to 
make one in a crowd; and there was a degree of helplessness in my 
own case that made my situation appear exceedingly forlorn. It was, 
beside, my first attempt at seeking a situation, for my previous en- 
gagements had, in both instances, been forced on me—the first, with a 
kind delicacy that, compassionating my situation, took this means of 
alleviating it, without humiliating me, and the other, with an affecta- 
tion of the same principle—loud in condolence, and coarse in express- 
ing it, in order to exhibit how poor gentility must succumb to vulgar 
wealth. I was, also, very young—very timid, with quantities of 
poetry, but not an atom of practical worldly sense in my composition. 
Need I say I felt myself making a very sorry figure in the staring, 
elbowing, bustling throng, whose contrary currents one moment acce- 
lerated my onward movement, and the next drove me a pace or two 
backwards in their anxious pursuit after business or pleasure. 

Unhappily ignorant of the etiquette observed in walking in Lon- 
don, I had taken the wrong side of the street—a circumstance 
that I have since discovered accounted for all the crushing and col- 
lision that beset me, and which I really mistook for intentional rude- 
ness; and as I felt my face flushing, and my little close bonnet as- 
suming an indescribable shape, I had great difficulty to keep myself 
from crying. I, however, put an end to my pedestrianism and its un- 
pleasantness, by getting into an omnibus. 

I was set down opposite the iron gates that lead into Park 
Crescent, and in a few minutes found myself at No —, with 
scarcely nerve enough to raise the massive knocker of the impor- 
tant-looking portal. Two or three footmen, in handsome liveries, 
were in attendance in the hall; and on giving my card, I was ushered 
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into a small apartment, that, from the quantity of priceless antiquities 
and classic treasures collected there, looked like a nook of Strawbe 
Hill—a something between a museum and a picture-gallery. Minutes 
—half an hour passed anxiously away, and no Mrs. Roberts made her 
appearance, so that I had abundance of time to notice the luxurious 
splendour that surrounded me. 

Accustomed as I was to the elegance of wealthy refinement, I was 
surprised by the profusion of gorgeous ornament scattered, rather than 
arranged, that everywhere presented itself. The room looked small, 
more from its immense loftiness than from a want of dimension; and 
from the ceiling to the floor, the walls were hung with paintings of 
the most valuable description, many of them originals of the old 
masters, with names attached, that gave them a currency for thousands; 
exquisite specimens of rare sculpture threw the cold light of their 
chiselled beauty on frowning bronzes and recumbent armour; then 
there were tables covered in the same rich profusion, with scarce, and 
hardly to be purchased articles of virtu ; grotesque and time-stained 
carvings in ivory, rare bits of bronze, old missals, curious medallions, 
specimens of superb Sévres porcelain, Indian jars, Etruscan vases—in 
short, innumerable and priceless gems of art everywhere met the 
bewildered but delighted gaze; and at either end of the room, magni- 
ficent mirrors reflected in each other the pictures, sculpture, and col- 
lected byoutérie with fairy-land effect. 

But amidst all this gorgeous display, my prevailing sensation was 
one of unmitigated cold—there was no fire in the low, elaborately- 
ornamented grate—so that though my feet sank into the softest Persian 
earpet, and the lounge on which I had bestowed myself was most 
luxuriously cushioned, I was chilled to my very heart. 

How I puzzled myself to think what sort of person the feminine 
shareholder in all these treasures could be! And what a mocking 
commentary seemed all the riches that surrounded me, on my own 
situation, just separated from absolute necessity! I felt tears gather- 
ing in my eyes, not of envy, but of ridiculous, useless sensibility, that 
forced me to contrast my position and circumstances with those of 
this favoured individual, whoever she might be, and to recur, regret- 
fully enough, to the prospects of my early years, as they opposed 
themselves to those by which I was surrounded. 

I was roused from these reflections by the opening of the door, and 
an elderly person, whose proprietous grey silk dress, and look of mild 
humility, conveyed the idea of a distant relative—an inmate on suf- 
ferance—rather than an established upper servant, requested me 
to follow her. She led the way into another apartment, where, in a 
superb fautewil, beside a glowing fire, sat Mrs. Roberts. She was 
apparently dressed for dinner, in a robe of the darkest green velvet, 
her arms and throat encircled with gold ornaments, massive enough 
for the dowry of an Eastern princess. She made some motion to me 
as I entered, but did not rise; neither did she ask me to sit down; but 
with all the state of a queen, kept her seat, and proceeded to ques- 
tion me. 

For a moment, the blood rose to my cheek; but I remembered my 
poverty, and her abounding wealth, and quelled the unsafe thoughts 
and feelings that were struggling within me. Besides, I began to be 
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rather amused, for there is a lurking comedy in my nature that will 
sometimes pervade my feelings, however melancholy they may be, and 
give piquancy to the bitterest draughts. I had left lovely pictures in 
the other room, but amongst them all, none that appeared to me so 
beautiful as the living face before me. She was dark as an Anda- 
lusian, with that remarkably clear, smooth, olive complexion so seldom 
met with but in the sunny regions of the South, with a warm, rich 
colour in her cheeks, and small, handsome features, lit up by large, 
black, luminous eyes, that made me forget, in my admiration of them, 
the petty state she was affecting, and the half hour’s trial by cold 
to which I had been subjected; such a silkiness, such picture-like 
perfection there was about her piquant-looking features and rich 
apparel. 

“ Let me see,” she said, looking over some dozen notes, in-as many 
different handwritings that lay on the table beside her. “Oh, you 
are the young person from Essex. I am sorry to have detained you 
30 long; but I have had to see so many persons. I had no idea, when 
I advertised, of the number of applicants I should have. These,” she 
said, pointing to the heap of caligraphic specimens, “ are only the 
answers I reserved to choose from amongst.” 

Alas! for my mother’s theory, and my own reasoning from the sur- 
face of things—for having stated in my note every particular relative 
to age, qualifications, &c.—I really thought I had nothing to do but to 
make the final arrangement relative to salary, produce my credentials, 
and enter on the duties of my new situation; fancy, then, finding 
myself paraded for the satisfaction of this wilful piece of prettiness, 
and brought sixteen miles from home, to make one at the levée of un- 
happy expectants she had brought to her abode, doubtless, with as 
much indifference for their personal inconvenience as she had exhibited 
for mine. But where was I? 

‘‘ These,” she continued, “ are only the answers I reserved to choose 
from amongst—but I think I had thirty-six in all, hadn’t I, Mrs. 
Percy?” and she turned to the individual in grey, who remained 
standing near her chair; but before this quiet-looking person had 
summed up in her recollection their exact number, Mrs. Roberts re- 
joined—*“ at all events, I was quite astonished. I didn’t really think 
so many persons could have been in want of situations.” 

She was looking in my face as she spoke, and her ignorance of the 
rest of the world’s wants seemed so real, so unaffected, that you 
scarcely knew whether to admire, or be angry at her happy uncon- 
sciousness of individual strait and suffering. ‘To me, early initiated 
into the usages of adversity, there was a freshness about it very delight- 
ful to fancy, but very painful to be brought in collision with, because you 
felt that the sympathy from whence springs all the charities of human 
nature could have no place in a heart so unwitting of its daily trials— 
so wanting in that species of mental omniscience, that is only gained 
by the study of humanity in all its phases, 

“Tam afraid,” she continued, “ that you are too young for what I 
require. I ought to have stated age in my advertisement; some one 
about thirty would be best, as I want the entire management of the 
children taken off my hands—they begin to be very troublesome, and 
I have so many engagements; but you don’t look as if you could com- 
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mand them sufficiently—that is, you don’t look resolute enough to 
them mind you.” 

yee to haasiG “that as I had been accustomed to children, 

if entrusted with their charge, I hoped to be able to give satisfaction.” 

She smilingly gave me a view of a very fine set of teeth, and went 
on to inquire of the duties of my last situation. She then wished it 
had been in town, that she might have obtained a reference at once; 
upon which I placed in her hands the kind and complimentary letters 
of one who was—what Mrs. Roberts appeared only playing—a lady. 

Oh! the incertitude—the trembling anxiety with which I waited 
during the few minutes passed by her in unscrupulously reading 
through my letters, with no better object, as it presently appeared, 
than to satisfy curiosity; for although it was very evident that in 
Mrs. Roberts’ establishment, a governess was (literally speaking) on a 
very different footing from what she usually occupies in any other, yet 
my philosophy, which was that of despair, made me determine to put up 
with anything rather than continue a burden at home; and though I 
found this cup of forced humility exceedingly distasteful, I tasked 
myself to drink it to the dregs. 

“ Of course,” she said, lifting her eyes from my letter, “ you would 
not object to remaining entirely in the school-room ?” 

Having no choice, 1 bowed my acquiescence. 

“Nor to make yourself generally useful ?” 

T had an idea of answering in newspaper parlance. But I thought 
I would let things take their own course, and besides, my heart was 
so full, that I had not the power of speaking, and another assenting 
nod was my reply. 

She then went on to stipulate something about wardrobes, and 
children’s dresses, which latter clause rather startled me, as the situa- 
tion seemed fast merging into that of needlewoman, and I knew about 
as much of making garments as Mother Eve; but necessity has no 
law—lI promised to make myself as useful as possible, forgetting in my 
anxiety to eat the bread of independence, the very acute advice of an 
old friend who used to say, that in making an engagement of this 
nature, it was necessary to be as exacting as the principal—and what- 
ever your real sentiments, to affect to set an inordinate value on your- 
self and your attainments. ‘ Quackery, my dear girl,” she would say, 
“is sure to be regarded, where modest merit is lost sight of.” And 
many times through life have I observed the truth, of (what then ap- 
peared to me) a heartless aphorism. 

Having thus voluntarily humbled myself, and depressed my position 
for the pleasure of taking home the news of an engagement, my vexa- 
tion and disappointment was considerable, when, just as we seemed 
thoroughly to understand one another, I noticed an awkward wavering 
manner in Mrs. Roberts’s address; and she handed me my letters with, 
*‘T am very sorry I did not know all this before, as I am sure I should 
. have liked you; but the truth is, one of the persons whom I saw this 

morning, has been seven years in a similar situation to mine, and if 
the reference she has given me is satisfactory, I have engaged her; 
but if not, I will write to you. I have your address—Kensington, 
isn’t it ?” 

{had scarcely sufficient command of myself to put her right on this 
head, with an unbroken voice, and bowing to the quiet lady in grey, I 
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was about to curtsey myself out of the room, when the former inter- 
cepted me to ask, “ How far my residence was from town?” 

I told her, and Mrs. Roberts interposed with an inquiry, as to 
whether the coach started from any place in the vicinity? She seemed 
rather unpleasantly illuminated, when I told her my only conveyance 
was by steam; and that as the last boat had long since left, I had no 
choice but to remain in town all night. 

“I suppose you have some friends here,” said the gentle-looking 
woman beside her, in whose thoughtful countenance I could read 
concern, and kindly feeling, not unmingled with generous indignation, 
that evinced itself in her lessening timidity; and in the tone of absolute 
reproach with which, on my answering with much naiveté, “ that 
indeed I had not,” she remarked to Mrs. Roberts, “ What a pity to 
have brought her so far! I would advise you,” she said, addressing 
me, “to go to some respectable inn; it is an awkward thing for so 
young a person as yourself to be alone in this city, but at an hotel you 
will be quite safe.” 

I looked my thanks, for I am sure heartfelt kindness dictated this 
suggestion, as, however commonplace the remark may appear on paper, 
her look and voice evidenced no ordinary degree of interest; but I 
found it impossible to answer her orally. ‘The reaction of excited 
feeling and overthrown hope, only wanted this lady’s evident sympathy, 
to make me think myself even more sorrowfully situated than I really 
was. I had scarcely patience to listen to Mrs. Roberts’ parting ex- 
ordium, as, holding the embroidered bell-rope in her hand, she sus- 
pended its movement to exclain— 

“Oh, yes; by all means go to an hotel, and if this other person 
does not suit, I will be sure and write to you—only you don’t look old 
enough. Good morning to you. Some family hotel will be the best!” 

I curtseyed myself silently out of the room, and was very civilly 
shewn the outside the house, by one of the “ party-coloured varlets” 
in waiting. 

Need I say, I never after heard from Mrs. Roberts, but I did 
of her, and solved the mysterious incongruity of that apartment, filled 
with precious things, into which I had been ushered. 

Of course, I have not used her real name—that would be scarcely 
fair, to one who had apparently so many years to acquire those delicate 
and subtle instincts of our nature, that teach us to be as careful and 
far-sighted for another as if ourselves were concerned. 

At this distance of time, the incident which then appeared a trial to 
me, has assumed an almost comic complexion; and the contrast my real 
situation offered to that of the pretty (and surely petted) Mrs. Roberts, 
a mere illuminated page in my book of life—a picture, illustrative of 
“silver spoons and wooden ladles,” with a dash of Hogarth’s satire, in 
the working out. With all her happy inexperience of worldly exi- 
gence, I, too, had been born in afiluence—my wants as carefully 
attended to—my education as refined—my feelings equally sensitive; 
but for all this, her feet rested on the raised dais of luxury, while 
mine had trodden the red-hot ploughshares of penury and trial. 

Surely, all who run may read the moral of our meeting, and learn 
from their own acute sensibilities (where self is concerned) the necessity 


of consideration on behalf of another. 
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GERALDINE. 
BY GEORGE RAYMOND. 


As some sweet dead from her sepulchral rest 
At that fix’d day shall meet all mankind blest, 
When the deform’d and fair together rise, 
To reign one brotherhood along the skies, 
So, as I stood to watch the first grey streak 
Of morn, on Konigstuhl’s* aspiring peak, 
Fair GeraLpine from forth her casement’s height, 
Angelic burst into her kindred light! 
Thus as I noticed the Teutonic maid, 
In flaky whiteness, airily array’d, 
Blending as much of earthly beauty’s share, 
As pure divinity would stoop to wear, 
I gazed, like Joshua, on the orb of day, 
And prayed her still to linger on her way. 
Ah! soft illusion, unassailed by throes, 
For adoration ever is repose ; 
I gazed again, and tremulously, while 
I fancied something mortal in the smile, 
So like the smile I almost could declare 
The sweetest woman of our earth would wear ; 
Yet as divine I fain would still adore, 
Nor by believing less have felt the more. 

In all that’s heavenly, al] that’s peaceful lies, 
Except that heaven which beams in woman’s eyes, 
There mortal promptings smouldering lurk within, 
And heavenly semblance ministers to sin ; 

For calm my breast whilst adoration warm’d, 
Ere woman smiled and earthly throes alarm’d, 
I knew no envy, no impatience felt, 

But undisturb’d, discern’d how others knelt ; 
Such was my peace, whilst yet belief display’d 
A heavenly seraph in the earthly maid. 

But happier now, though banished to that land, 
Where ocean washes on a Libyan strand, 

Whose task-doom’d sons relentless nature chides, 
And where the burning ray directly strides ; 

Or milder chance, what though condemn’d alone, 
The torpid wanderer of the rigid zone, 

Where no kind soil responds to human might, 
And the coy sun protracts the polar night ; 

And so by fate irrevocably crost, 

To hope most hopelessly for ever lost, 

Than daily thus in agony to view 

The fairest image nature ever drew, 

Awakening tumult but to feed despair— 
Condemn’d to know but never blest to share. 

Ah! wherefore is it, false tyrannic love, 

That form’st the joy of all on earth that move, 
In human bosoms dost thyself disown, 

And mak’st the misery of man alone? 

For where is he, so mighty in control, 

Who can direct this rebel of his soul, 

Like the proud Persian king its course divide, 
As ‘twere the Ganges, in a various tide? 

Thus ’scaped my piety to realms above, 
And left me all the turbulence of love! 











* A lofty elevation near Heidelberg. Travellers frequently resort hither to 
see the sun rising. 
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BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH. 


The city of Antioch.— Its present condition.—Its antiquities, sculptures, walls, and 
towers.—Its reverses.—The station at Murad Pisha.—A few facts in Natural 
History.—The station at Jindaris.—History of Dervish ’Ali.—Plains of North 
Syria.—Arrive at Port William.—Termination of the Transport. 


BeFrore quitting Antioch, and after a residence there, on and off, of 
upwards of six months, I may be allowed to say a few words as to its 
present condition, and its remaining monuments of antiquity. 

The modern Antikiyeh is but a small town, covering only a very 
inconsiderable part of the site of ancient Antioch, the remainder being 
for the most part occupied by mulberry groves, vineyards, and fruit 
and vegetable gardens. 

The population, according to a census taken in Ibrahim Padsha’s 
time, did not exceed 5600 souls, of whom a large proportion were 
Syrians of the Greek church; and the town contains a church of that 
persuasion, a synagogue for the Jews, fourteen mosques, a Moham- 
medan college, and several khans and public baths. None of these 
edifices are, however, conspicuous by their loftiness, or by any pre- 
tensions to architectural beauty. 

The houses are Turkish as to plan, usually of stone, but sometimes 
consisting of a wooden frame filled up with sun-dried bricks, and 
having a pent roof covered with red tiles. In some, exterior stair- 
cases lead from the courts to corridors and balconies; in others, the 
staircase is in the interior. Many of the courts are pleasantly shaded 
by orange and pomegranate trees, and the doors and windows of the 
buildings generally face the west, for the sake of the cool breezes 
coming from that quarter during the greater part of summer. The 
streets are narrow and dirty, being but partially cleansed by a gutter 
in the centre. 

The bazaars are poor, the principal products being confined to fruits, 
silk, cotton, leather, goats’-hair, and the ordinary supplies of food. 
Near to the river side are several tan-yards, and in the same neigh- 
bourhood are the offal-houses, the thresholds of which are frequented 
by the white vulture. Ibrahim Pashia adorned the town by erecting 
to the westward a serai, or palace, which afterwards became an hospital, 
and beyond it extensive barracks; but unfortunately these were con- 
structed out of the materials of the western portion of the wall. 

The river is crossed by a bridge, some of the foundations of which 
have the aspect of antiquity, and which is approached by a covered 
way and gate, called Bab Hadid, or the Iron Gate. Beyond this gate 
was a military school and a burial-ground, with gardens in the rear; 
and the river is diversified by several large wheels, some of which are 
nearly sixty feet in diameter, and which make a monotonous noise. 
Their power in working corn-mills is increased by dams of interlaced 
reeds and stakes, and other light materials, which raise the water, and 
at the same time serve the purpose of productive fish-weirs. 

Besides the “Iron Gate,” there are also the Bab Ginein, or the 
Gate of the Gardens, the Bab Ladikiyeh, or of Lattaquia, and sepa- 
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rated from the modern town by a mile of tree and shrub-clad ruins, 
but within the ancient walls, is the gate known as the Bab Baulus, or 
of Saint Paul’s. It is a light and handsome structure, with a circular 
arch resting on lofty upright pilasters, the intervening spaces between 
which are filled up with solid stone masonry. Close by is a plane of 
gigantic size, overshadowing an open court, from whence coffee is 
distributed to the traveller. It is a beautiful spot, the walls com- 
mencing from this point to climb the rugged hills beyond, and the tall 
towers skirting the ramparts like guardian giants. It is a localit 
also suggestive of reflections of no ordinary interest; for under this 
very gate it is by no means improbable, that Paul, and Barnabas, and 
Simeon, that was called Niger, and Lucius of Cyrene, and Manaen, 
and a host of other apostles and fathers of the church, may have 
passed. In this respect it is the most interesting remnant of Antioch, 
for there are now few other relics of the times of early Christianity. 

The antiquities of Antioch are, indeed, most advantageously consi- 
dered in relation to the epochs which they illustrate. It appears that 
there existed a previous city near the site of Antioch, which had been 
a repair of Antigonus, and was called after his name, and that Seleucus 
Nicator removed the inhabitants of this Antigonia to the first quarter 
of the new city; the inhabitants themselves built a second quarter, 
Seleucus Callinicus built a third, and Antiochus Epiphanes a fourth. 
While the flatterer Libanius, and the old chronicler Malela, would 
have us believe that the city was founded by Alexander himself, Julian 
in his Misopogon, gave the credit of its origin to Antiochus, son of 
Seleucus, for some satirical reason, the point of which is lost in the 
obscurity of the past. 

Nothing now, probably, remains of this Tetrapolis of the Antiochide, 
nor of the city described by Pliny as existing on the other side of the 
river; and excepting the coins which have been occasionally found, 
and the traces of the temple of Daphne, there are few remains in the 
present day of this early period in the history of Antioch. In the 
vicinity of the excavated churches of Saint James and Saint Paul, 
there are found the traces of a colossal head, apparently of a sphynx, 
and also a full length Egyptian figure, both in bold relief, cut in the 
solid rock, evidently at a very remote period. From the intimate 
connexion which existed between the dynasties of the Ptolemys and 
the Antiochide, there is every reason to believe that these sculptures 
belong to that epoch; and it is not improbable that the neighbouring 
grottoes were the tombs of some of the Egyptian princesses, who were 
wedded to the kings of Antioch, before they became Christian chapels. 

During the several centuries of Roman prefectureship of Syria, 
Antioch continued its importance as the capital of that great province, 
of which the land of Judea was but a dependent procuratorship. It 
was still the seat of pleasure, and the centre of a most extensive com- 
merce. It is to this period that the walls of Antioch—the most re- 
markable, perhaps, of all the Syrian monuments—belong, although 
afterwards repaired by Mohammedans and Christian crusaders. 

These walls have a circumference of upwards of four miles, and 
form an irregular parallelogram, with one of its longer sides touching 
the Orontes, and the other crowning the summits of a rocky range, 
which bounds the city to the south east. For the defence of the lower 
part of the city, no particular effort of skill was necessary; but in the 
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higher, the greatest ingenuity was exercised by securing the weak 
points at the opposite extremity of its rugged contour. Walls and 
circular turrets of different ages occupy the northern extremity of the 
range, at the head of the ravine from whence the castellated building, 
once the Acropolis, commands an extensive prospect. 

By a bold effort of genius, a wall has been carried from the eastern 
side of the castle down the almost vertical face of the cliff, and again 
from thence across the deep valley beneath, beyond which, in a no less 
extraordinary manner, it is made to ascend the opposite steep hill in a 
zig-zag direction, and it is again carried in the same daring manner 
down the opposite hill-side, till it joins the eastern walls near Saint 
Paul’s gate. 

But it was in overcoming the defects of the ground at the southern 
extremity of the city, that the skill of the Romans is conspicuous. 
Owing to the steepness of the declivity, the ordinary platform sur- 
mounting the wall, here becomes a succession of steps between the 
towers, which are close to one another, and have a story rising above 
the wall to protect the intervening portions from the commanding 
ground outside. These towers are of uniform construction, about 
thirty feet square, and they project each way, so as to defend the 
interior side as well as the exterior face of the wall, the latter is from 
fifty to sixty feet high, and eight or ten feet broad at top, which is 
covered with cut stones terminating in a cornice. 

The towers are perfectly upright, and have interior staircases, and 
three loop-holed stages resting on brick arches—the uppermost having 
a stone platform, and a small cistern beneath. Low doors, or rather 
posterns, afford a passage along the parapets, so that to use an expres- 
sion of Colonel Chesney’s, to whose frequent conversations I am solely 
indebted for the discrimination of many of the above described pecu- 
liarities, these structures may be regarded as a chain of small castles 
connected by a curtain, rather than simple towers. 

It was by the betrayal of one of these towers—called that of the two 
sisters, but afterwards designated as the tower of Saint George—by 
the Christian Pyrrhus, that the Crusaders were enabled to obtain 
possession of their first Syrian principality. And on another there 
still exists the fragments of a Greek inscription in iambic trimeter 
verse, of which only the following words can be deciphered :— 

“ Sunk to ruin by time and tumult, 
* * * Medon had hastily built 


With haste and difficulty the army of the * * * 
The Tower.” 


Innumerable coins, belonging to the epoch of the Romans, are still 
found wherever excavations are carried on, and not unfrequently 
marble busts are also dug out, in which the familiar features of 
Aurelian, or of Trajan, are chiefly recognised. 

The reverses of Antioch constitute, after its Christian eminence, the 
most remarkable feature in its history. Its kingly splendour—its 
pleasurable attractions—its commercial and industrial power—its 
learning and religious zeal, are all dimmed by the most fearful pros- 
trations which dreadful earthquakes, and wars from without, and civil 
wars within, could combine to produce. Civil wars began under 
Seleucus Callinicus, and. were continued under Antiochus the Great. 
Religious zeal attained its height under Antiochus Epiphanes, and ex- 
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cited the revolt of the Maccabees. Alexander Zebina plundered the 
temple of Jupiter, and the walls were overthrown on several occasions, 

It is on this account that the seat of many kings, the Roman pre- 
fecturate of Syria, and the chief patriarchate of the East, whose nume- 
rous churches, ranked among the finest in the world, have, with the 
exception of its walls and towers, the strongest bulwarks of Roman 
Asia, shattered and destroyed by earthquakes more even than by all 
the fiercest ravages of war, so little to show of those once proud times. 

In a retired spot, alone, towards the centre of the mountain ridge, 
are the remains of a circular structure, about ninety feet in diameter, 
partly excavated in the rock, and enclosed by a wall four feet high. 
This building is traditionally connected with the horrid and disgrace- 
ful pagan immolations to Jupiter. 

It was in the epoch of the Romans that Antioch attained such dis- 
tinction, as one of the earliest centres from whence Christianity was 
disseminated, as to afterwards entitle it to be called the “ Eye of the 
Eastern Church.” It was here that Barnabas and Saul were first 
separated from the other apostles, for the work unto which they had been 
called. It was, according to Josephus, the right of citizenship granted 
by Seleucus to the Jews in common with the Greeks, which rendered 
Antioch so desirable to Christians, who were at that time considered 
as a sect of Jews; and it was here that they were first called by the 
name of their Lord and Master (Acts, xi. 26); and the most ancient 
testimonies regarding the three orders of the chure¢h—bishops, priests, 
and deacons, are derived from Ignatius, whom the apostles had ap- 
pointed Bishop of Antioch, (Chrysostom Hom. in Ignat. ii. 593,) and 
who wrote letters to other churches, only fifteen years after Saint 
John’s death. 

Saint Paul’s gate, and the excavated churches in the rock, are the 
only reminiscences that now exist of these early dawnings of Chris- 
tianity. One traveller, Pococke, saw some pieces of marble of a 
Mosaic pavement, which he supposed might indicate the site of the 
patriarchal church; and he conjectured that the patriarchal palace 
stood on the top of a hill in its vicinity. Such is the end of the 
Apostolic See! “ A vague conjecture,” says Dr. Keith, “is the only 
homage that can now be paid to the departed glory of the throne 
which exercised supremacy over two hundred and forty bishoprics.” 

Antioch was embellished by Justinian in a.p. 529, and called by 
him Theopolis, “the city of God;” but the Persian host under 
Chosroes (Kei Kobad) took the city by storm nineteen years after- 
wards, and burnt it to the ground. Retaken by Belisarius, Justinian 
rebuilt it in 562, to fall again in 574. The Saracens, under the brave 
but humane Obeidah, reduced it in the year 637 or 638. 

The Arabs busied themselves in repairing the walls, and added 
additional towers to the castle. Among the ruins which cover the 
sides of the hills westward, are still to be noticed a building with a 
square basement containing four Saracenic arched entrances; but this 
building is surmounted by a round tower, which appears to be Norman, 
and to have belonged to the times of the Crusaders, and which rises 
about thirty feet higher. 

Edrisi describes the buildings of Antioch as being at the time of 
the Arab dominion “ magnificent, its markets flourishing, its industry 
and resources great, and its manufactures and commerce prosperous.” 

The city was retaken in 966, by Nicephoras Phocas, and in 970, 
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an army of ten thousand Saracens besieged it without success, but a 
short time afterwards effected its subjection. In the year 1097, the 
Crusaders appeared before the walls, but it was not till June 3, 1098, 
that the city was carried by stratagem. In 1187, the fall of ’Azaz, 
and the capture of the Iron Bridge on the Orontes, by the Arabs 
under Salahu-d-din, caused the inhabitants to purchase their safety. 
Bibars, the Mamluk Sultan of Egypt, carried the unfortunate city by 
storm, May 29, 1268; and it remained under the Mamluk and Cir- 
cassian soldiery till 1517, when Selim I. overthrew that strange and 
straggling power, called Alai Doulet, by the oriental writers, and 
Syria became absorbed in the Osmanli empire. 

During the long succession of Osmanli princes, Antioch has been 
often governed by independent Beys who have set the Sultan at 
defiance. ‘This was the case in the time of Burckhardt (1812). After 
the fall of Aleppo, it yielded without a blow to the Egyptians under 
Ibrahim Pash4, a chieftain who, for a time, dreamt of reviving the 
monarchy of Syria in its ancient capital, and who first began to demo- 
lish the walls which so many centuries of wars and earthquakes had 
spared; it is to be supposed in anticipation of those days, when, as 
Dr. Keith prophesies, the cities of restored Israel shall be built, with- 
out walls, from those which anciently were raised for their defence. 

In 1840, by the operations of the allies on the coast of Syria, 
Antioch returned peacefully under Osmanli dominion. Strange con- 
trast to the time of.the Crusades, when Christian nations were seen 
combating for the restoration of Turkish over Egyptian tyranny and 
misrule, without scarcely affording a friendly protection to the prostrate 
Christian aborigines of the country! 

There is something in the innumerable reverses of fortune, and the 
evils to which this ancient city and its inhabitants have been thus ex- 
posed, which cannot but be suggestive of melancholy contemplation; 
but in which the more painful considerations are soothed by comparison 
with what has happened to those cities which have arisen upon modern 
civilization. The history of the congregated dwellings of mankind 
present us pretty nearly everywhere with similar records of fatal events 
brought about by the wilfulness of man. ‘The rise of new opinions, the 
promulgation of corrupt doctrines, the restlessness of the age, followed 
by revolution and anarchy, and these, by unflinching tyrannies, imposed 
upon a would-be administrative populace, are personated as faithfully 
in the history of the west, as in that of a Licinus or Gallus at Antioch. 

It was the jarring interests of principles of belief, and even of forms 
of prayer—the ambitioning of each to point out to the other the path 
to heaven—and the abhorrence of all other modes of worship than 
their own, which even at these early times cursed mankind with fatal 
feuds; and the hostility of Antiochus to the Maccabees, the apostasy 
of Julian, and the propitiation of Arianism by Valentinian, were as 
fertile in persecutions as Paganism opposed to Christianity, and Chris- 
tianity to Mohammedanism. Nor was cruelty confined to any one 
party. Antiochus and Vespasian at Jerusalem, and Pompey, Jus- 
tinian, and the Crusaders at Antioch, rival, in their sanguinary exploits, 
Sapor and Omar at the one, and Chosroes and Bibars at the other. 

An almost ineffable wonder arises on contemplating such fragmentary 
histories of reverses, not peculiar to one spot, but common to the whole 


family of man; =e experience of the past shall be 
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withheld from the councils of mankind, and policy continue to disregard, 
in the lessons of history, the inherited axioms of moderation? What are 
the benefits that have accrued to mankind from war and hostility of 
opinion or principle, compared to the triumphs of wisdom! Look at the 
mighty remains left to us by imperishable genius, by the toil of civil- 
ization in the rear of discovery, the more than human power which 
has been obtained by the progress of invention, and turn to the grey 
walls of grief-worn aspect—Antioch, no longer in lonely and in 
widowed pride, as when Heraclius bade her a last farewell—the 
humbled and mourning daughter of the city of the Holy of Holies, but 
Antioch fallen and in ruins! The third city of the Roman empire, 
which raised three Caesars to the Imperial purple, now little better 
than a village; the patriarchal see—nay, the very tombs of the mighty 
dead, gone from the surface of the earth! Think that religion and 
learning dawned—that the lyre awoke to songs of praise and joy—that 
the full light of a religion of meekness, humility, and self-sacrifice, 
glowed over this spot, and that all has been lost by the rivalry of 
power, the opposition of creeds, and the pride of patriarchs, and the 
heart bleeds with sorrow for the follies of mankind. 

Ever the centre of a fiercely debated supremacy, the “ entrance 
into Hamath the great,” and the prophesied boundary of the promised 
land, there now only remains at the same spot, the past for the Mo- 
hammedan, the present for the Christian, and the future for the Jew. 
Haughty contempt and deep-felt scorn and hatred characterize the 
followers of a warrior prophet; an unspiritual and unenlightened 
belief, not unmingled with bitter pride, belong to those who know that 
the Redeemer suffered for them; while a silent hope, and the prostrate 
stillness of a dependent faith, is still the stamp characteristic of the sons 
of Jacob. 

On the 14th of October, I finally left Antioch, travelling by the 
river and lake to the station at Murad Pashé, which I reached the 
ensuing day. There had been much sickness at this, the most un- 
healthy of any of the stations in which the expedition was located, 
and among others, the malaria of the country was complicated in the 
case of a young artillery-man with a galloping consumption, the result 
of long previous infirmities, and which, not yielding to the most active 
treatment, he was the first, and yet amidst all this sickness, the only indi- 
vidual left behind us at this baneful spot. No European stopped here for 
a day and night without suffering from malaria; and although it was easily 
removed by a little aperient medicine, followed by quinine, it always 
returned in afew days. From this frequent recurrence, many of the 
cases were already complicated with enlargement of the spleen and 
liver, and in others carelessness in diet induced gastro-enteric affec- 
tions; but generally speaking, the fever was not so severe as to keep 
the officers and men from their work. 

The temperature at this season of the year was agreeable, the 
thermometer averaging 76° in the shade; and the quantity of animal, 
more especially of reptile and insect life, was truly remarkable. The 
number and great size of the snakes has been already alluded to, and 
immediately on my arrival the boatswain brought a bottle full of cen- 
tipedes, many of considerable size, which had been collected in the 
men’s tents, and the sight of which conveyed anything but pleasing 
anticipations of what was to be expected in one’s own dormitory. 

Every evening after sunset, the interior of the marquee in which 
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the officers messed, was filled with running, crawling, and jumping 
things. The first that began to creep up the canvass walls were @ 
species of black cricket, two-eighths of an inch in length, with 
yellow spots on the upper part of the wings, and like the Gryllus 
campestris of Latreille, with two red spots at the origin of the thighs. 
It differed, however, from that insect, in the under wings being folded 
into a spiral appendage, which protruded beyond the body; and it 
differed from the Indian species (G. monstruosus) in size and colour, 
and in the freedom of the wings; but still it was a marked transition 
from the European to the Indian species. 

With this black and ill-favoured looking insect there came another 
of the same tribe, in which the wings and elytre were merely rudi- 
mentary, being only one-eighth of an inch in length, and the dorsal 
aspect of the abdomen thus left naked, was divided longitudinally by 
three distinct lines, in addition to the lateral segments; and it was 
further adorned with two lateral setaceous appendages (ovipositors), 
about an eighth of an inch in length.* . 

These were followed by frogs, which clambered in numbers up 
by the side of the tent-poles, and thus in a short time, between them 
and the crickets, the canvass was pretty well covered. At the same 
time, innumerable little Scutigere, from four-eighths to four-sixths of 
an inch in length, were running about the table, pursuing moths and 
other insects, which they pierced with their poisonous mandibles, 
killing them instantaneously. This insect had eight large segments 
above, besides two smaller central ones, and fifteen segments with an 
equal number of pairs of legs below, the last five of which were much 
longer than the others, and the last pair of all thrown behind, so as to 
resemble a tail. 

Next in abundance were the centipedes, which also clambered after 
dark, upon the chairs and tables in search of prey. The bodies of 
these were divided into twenty-one segments above and below, and 
they had forty-two yellowish feet, armed with hook-like appendages.+ 
I examined a great many eyes of these myriapods, as some writers 
describe them as arranged rhomboidally, and I found them to vary in 
number, there being sometimes four, and occasionally a fifth. They 
were disposed two and two, and when there was a fifth, it was always 
placed inwardly, or towards the articulation of the jaw. These centi- 


* There certainly appears sufficient to justify the tribe of Gryllides, thus distin- 
guished, by rudimentary elytre and wings, being united into a separate genus, 
whose appropriate name, derived from that very peculiarity, would be Apéerita ; 
and which would contain, besides this Syrian species, the Gryllus Sylvestris of Lat- 
reille, and the G. Burdigalensis, of the same author ; the Syrian species being dis~ 
tinguished from the former, by the brevity of the ovipositor, the absence.of the 
striz in the elytra, and by its peculiar dark forehead; and from the G. Burdiga- 
lensis, by the latter having no wings at all, and an ovipositor as long as the body. 

t Some naturalists have arranged the animals of these, and the neighbouring 
genera, according to the number of feet, and the comparative length of these; thus 
viewing them as squipedal, or inequipedal ; but the structure of the body is by far 
the most important consideration in a class of animals which form a link between 
the crustacea, on the one hand, and the hexapod insects on the other. bod ooo 
Scutigera, above described, belongs to that section of the Chilopoda, in which the 
body is partitioned into eight plates above, and fifteen hemi-annular segments below ; 
while the centipedes belong to that division, in which the abdominal aspect is 
divided, in the same way as the dorsal ; and this is not the only Pirae distinction 
between the two—in the one, the eyes are distinct and compound, in the other, th 
are granulated ; in the one, the head is coyéred with a smooth scutellum, or shield- 
like plate, in the other, there are occipital tuberosities. 
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pedes, when thus aroused, and in the pursuit of prey, were very active, 
and not always easily avoided. One evening while sitting at our 
meals, Eden alarmed us by declaring that one had got up his sleeve; 
his coat was cautiously taken off, and a large centipede secured, luckily 
without biting him. 

But the most troublesome of all insects, being day visitors, were the 
large amazonian, or legionary ants, which penetrated everywhere, and 
destroyed not only our food, but all collections of natural history. 
This ant belonged to the genus Polyergus of Latreille, having the 
antennez inserted near the mouth. The female was half an inch in 
length, the neuter only three-eighths of an inch. The abdomen was of 
a jet-black colour; and the wings of the male and female had a black 
spot on the outer extreme. It differed, in these respects, from the 
common P. rufescens. These insects sometimes occupied large spaces 
to themselves, and formed pathways of such a size as to appear as if 
made by man, or some large animal. Their homes were generally en- 
circled by a high pile of straw, from which they had cut, and carried 
away the grain. The females took flight towards the end of October, 
at which time the neuters wandered round the nest in a state of great 
amxiety, and whenever they caught a female, they deprived her of her 
wings, and hurried her into the nest. 

There was, also, a still larger species of ant, but which was not pro- 
cessionary or legionary. ‘There were, also, only two individuals of 
this kind—a winged male, and an apterous female. The legs, in this 
species, were very long, and the insect was quick and lively in its 
movements, issuing from its hole when approached, erecting its tail, 
and opening its jaws, in hostile attitude. ‘The common mining ant, 
Formica cunicularis, and the F. fusca, were also frequent. 

Every evening, after sunset, the jackals of the plain of ’Umk were 
also in the habit of coming to water at this spot. The lake, surrounded 
by almost inaccessible marshes, and the rivers dragging their lazy way 
through a similar dense vegetation, did not offer any points so favour- 
able for slaking their thirst as the ford which had arisen close by the 
bridge of Murad Pasha, from the dilapidated condition of the latter. 
To this point, then, they came, as soon as the obscurity of evening 
favoured their progress, yelling and barking in troops at the very 
doors of our tents, and yet so quick and wily, that, although we at- 
tempted to get a shot at them on many occasions, we were very seldom 
successful. 

The river of Murad Pasha, like all the rivers of North Syria, 
abounded in fish; among which were the common roach, a species of 
barbel, apparently the sacred fish of the ancient Syrians, a kind of 
eel (Ophidium masbacambolus), the shad, the round-tailed chub 
(Cyprinus cephalus) ; and the lake contained carp, and the Murena 
anguilla. But the most common fish was the celebrated black fish, 
esteemed so great a luxury by the Romans, as to be exported from 
Syria to the imperial city. This fish, the Macropteronotus niger of 
naturalists, abounded in the deep waters immediately below the bridge, 
and at first astonished our anglers, by carrying away their tackle most 
unceremoniously. The Syrians came, on several occasions, to catch 
this fish, which they effected, by the very primitive means of drawing 
& pole, with a sharp hook at the extremity, by sudden jerks across the 
bed of the stream, when, so numerous were the fish, that they seldom 
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failed to hook one through the body, and they thus soon got a boat 
load. Upon trial, we thought them luscious; but the prejudice against 
their appearance was so great, that they never became popular; the 
easy also called them cat-fish, and would have nothing to do with 
them. 

Notwithstanding the ague, Charlewood and myself went out fre- 
quently shooting in the marshes, where snipes were very abundant. 
Among other birds, which we shot in these watery places, was a small 
plover, which appeared to form a link between the little collared plover 
and the Charardrius Egyptus of Hasselquist. It was distinguished from 
the former, by having a grey band on the brow, and a white terminal 
band on the upper wing coverts. All the remiges were also black, 
with a white band, and the side tail feathers were also white, and it 
differed from the Egyptian plover, in having yellow feet. The beau- 
tiful Aleppo plover, with a spur on its wing, was very common. It 
was curious, on these occasions, to see with what strange looks of 
surprise and indignation the shaggy buffaloes would view our noisy 
intrusion into their watery domain; nor was it at all safe to startle them 
by the sudden discharge of a gun in too close proximity, on which 
occasions we found they invariably made a charge at the offender. 

It may be well to mention, in this place, the bird called Tair el 
Rwviaf, or “ the magnificent,” with which I am personally unacquainted, 
but which Mr. Vincent Germain, of Aleppo, assured Colonel Chesney 
assembled in large flocks at the shallow part of the rivers in North 
Syria, and placing themselves side by side in several ranks, with their 
tails spread, so as to form a temporary dam, thus expose the fish 
below, and the birds, then rushing upon their prey, they secure an 
abundant meal, before the stream can resume its previous state. 

On the 31st of October, I quitted Murad Pasha, with the sick, for 
the more healthy station of Jindaris. We passed a night at the hot 
baths, previously described, and which the sick apparently enjoyed, 
and the next day, reached the site of the old Acropolis of Cyrrhestica. 
Here we found Mr. Elliot, commonly called Dervish Ali, whose ser- 
vices as an interpreter had been obtained since our arrival in the 
country, and who had provided two empty houses for our use, one of 
which was converted into an hospital, and the other kept for the 
officers, Fitzjames and Bell being at the time among the invalids. 

This Mr. Elliot was a very remarkable character. He had received 
a good education, was a tolerable classical scholar, and had been a 
medical student at one of the London hospitals, but having come to 
the East, his passion for wandering became so great, as to lead him to 
sacrifice everything in order to gratify it. In order to facilitate his 
movements, he perfected himself in the Arabic language, and assumed 
the garb and appearance of a Dervish, by which means he was enabled 
to visit in safety all parts of the country. He was ee for some 
time by Colonel Taylor, the resident at Baghdad, on exploratory mis- 
sions, one of which was to trace the retreat of the ten thousand Greeks. 
On this occasion, a native damsel was given to him as a spouse, in re- 
turn for his having cured her of ophthalmia; but he afterwards ex- 
changed her for a donkey, the latter being more useful in following 
the footsteps of the Greeks. ‘There was great difficulty in getting him 
to put the result of his researches on paper, and he required constant 
superintendence—at one 6 A the chair was too high; at another, 
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e pen was bad—in fact, the irksomeness of writing was quite incon- 
pick with his acquired habits of desultoriness. The MS. however 
exists, and is, with many others, in Colonel Taylor S possession. Mr, 
J. Baillie Fraser was permitted access to it, with the colonel’s usual 
liberality; and he says, in his work on Mesopotamia (p. 304), that, as 
Mr. Elliot possessed means of obtaining information which fell to the 
lot of few, the notes which he left are of immense value, more especi- 
ally as they respect the manners and domestie habits of the people. 

Mr. Elliot had, at this time, just returned from a mission, composed 
of the two Messrs. Lynch and Mr. Staunton, which had been sent to 
the Arabs, on the Euphrates. They had visited the tribes of Waldiya, 
Gizeh, Ba Sipahi, and others of the ’Anezeh. Their reception was 
generally very favourable, but as they were bearers of presents to the 
different sheikhs, one of the Bedwin tribes, the Bu Lilchi by name, 
conceived the intelligent project of appropriating the whole to them- 
selves; and they followed the party for some days with these amiable 
intentions, which they carried so far, as to wound one of the servants; 
but as this was explained away as a playful accident, and Captain 
Lynch’s intimate acquaintance with the character of the people enabled 
him to exhibit great forbearance on the occasion, a collision was avoided, 
and the sheikh was afterwards anxious to compromise the matter by 
presents, which were not accepted. 

Mr. Elliot still wore the Dervish dress; and hence he always went 
by the name of Dervish ’Ali. His manners were extremely flighty, 
and never, for a moment, to be depended upon. At one time he was 
praying and dancing with the villagers, at another he would get up a 
quarrel with them. Having, one day, indulged a little, he became 
unwell; upon which, although a dark night, he put a candle into a 
paper-lantern, which he hung by the bow of his saddle, and took him- 
self off, across the stony and deserted mountain districts, to Aleppo. 
He was, however, notwithstanding his peculiarities, of great use to 
the expedition; and after it broke up, was employed by Captain Lynch. 
His end was melancholy — having perished on the desert, between 
Damascus and Baghdad. 

While we were at Jindaris, the transport was going on with great 
activity, notwithstanding the difficulties which were still put in the 
way of obtaining beasts of draught by the Turkoman chieftains, 
Ahmed Bey, of ’Umk, and Mohammed Bey, of Kilis. Ibrahim Pasha, 
however, sent some of his officers to assist; and they exerted them- 
selves, on one occasion, with so much earnestness, as to carry awa 
the ear of an unfortunate bullock, as a trophy of their exploits. A 
native youth was also killed in the road, having accidentally fallen 
from his horse, when the wheels of the wagon went over his head be- 
fore it could be stopped. At this time, also, a sailor, who had re- 
covered from several attacks of ague at Murad Pasha, having had a 
relapse, had been dosed with quinine, till he fell into a state of typhoid 
stupor, from which he could not be roused, and of which he ultimately 
died at Port William. They were not, also, without their mortality 
at the latter place. One of the Liverpool mechanics, who had obtained 
leave, from constant illness, to return to his country, perished on the 
road. A bombardier, of the royal-artillery, and one or two others, also 
fell victims to the severity of the climate, or the fatigue and exposure 
of the transport. 
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. Fitzjames and myself took the opportunity, while at Jindaris, to 
make an excursion into a rocky, dreary tract, on the north-west 
shoulder of Sheikh Barakat; and about two-thirds of the way to its 
summit, where we found the principal part of the convent of Saint 
Simon Stylites, situated near a handsome church with Tuscan win- 
dows. The convent itself was a quadrangular building, and had aisles, 
with double arches, along two of the sides, and the remains of a hand- 
some but small chapel inside. The usual cisterns were hewn out of 
the rock in the neighbourhood. It is at this convent, and not at the 
ruins of Bin Kilisaé, “ the thousand churches,” of Antioch, that tradi- 
tion has placed the scene of those pious exhibitions of the Syrian zea- 
lot, which could only approximate, a then young religion, to the 
fanatic performances of the Hindoo yogues, or fakirs. 

Nearly a mile and a half to the northward, were other ecclesiastical 
ruins of the same kind; and also, two miles southward, was another 
pile of similar buildings, like the others, constructed out of the same 
grey limestones as the cisterns are hewn out of, and of which these 
hilly districts are mainly composed. 

At Jindaris, the mean temperature of the month of November was, 
in the first fortnight, 64°; in the third week, 60°. The rainy season 
was now fast approaching; the transport was expected to be soon 
over; and preparations were in consequence made to remove the sick 
to Port William, from whence Doctor Staunton arrived on the 20th, 
with a covered wagon, in which the beds were disposed in succession, 
so as to make a tolerably comfortable ambulance. We started on the 
23rd, the doctor and myself walking by the side of the vehicle. The 
first night we got our sick bivouacked in a Kurdish tent, on the ’Afrin; 
and the second day we reached ’Azaz, from whence I started with the 
interpreter, Yusuf Sa’ada, to Kilis. On returning to Aziz, on the 
27th, I found that the sick had gone on; and I overtook them the 
same evening, at the village of Mah-wirt. Charlewood and Fitzjames 
were leaving, the same day, with a heavy weight. 

From ’Az4z, we advanced upon the great plain of Northern Syria, 
which, at a mean'elevation of 1300 feet above the level of the Medi- 
terranean, has been incorrectly described as a desert, but which is, 
in reality, everywhere fertile and cultivated, like the remainder of the 
pashalik of Aleppo, by a mixed population of Kurds, Turkomans, 
Arabs, and Syrians, whose numerous villages are scattered in every 
direction, generally marked by the presence of a tel, or mound, and 
some of which were much better off than others. Perhaps the best 
belonged to the Syrians, as at Ak Deyarin, and other villages in the 
district of ’Ailan, “ the powerful,” north of Aleppo. The next in 
order belonged to the Turkomans, and have been previously described; 
and the third, to the Kurds and Arabs, among whom a permanent 
dwelling holds a middle place between a house and a tent. One large 
apartment serves for every purpose, a part is fitted up as a stable, 
another accommodates the cattle, a third serves as a store for the pro- 
vender, and the fourth is appropriated to the family. The houses in 
the villages vary from fifteen to forty in each. Tents are pitched 
during the warm season. Unlike the vale of Antioch, so productive 
in mulberry, vine, olive, bay, laurel, and myrtle, these higher plains, 
except when cultivated, are void of trees and shrubs, except near 
Kilis, where there are extensivg’olive-groves, much wheat, and barley; 
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sesame and cotton is however grown, the latter especially, between 
?Azsz and Kilis. For two months in the year—viz., October and 
November—there is positively no vegetation on these open and exposed 
tracts; but the moment the Nile clouds bring the customary rains, the 
brown and fallow colour changes, and grasses begin to spread and in- 
crease, notwithstanding the snow and frosts of winter. At this time, 
a few messengers of spring, an occasional tulip, a colchicum, an arum, 
and an ixea, also make their appearance. The spring-flowers, which 
follow, are, in these countries, more abundant than any others. They 
mostly belong to the families of amarylloidee, asphodela, liliacee, 
melanthacee, and orchidea, all of which have succulent roots, nodes, 
or bulbs, which preserve their life throughout the aridity of autumn; 
and hence it is that there is in these countries a nearly continued suc- 
cession of sleeping and waking plants. ‘The summer-plants are dis- 
tinguished by being woolly, thorny, prickly, and aculeated. The com- 
positee, or thistle tribe, are the most numerous, both in species and in 
individuals. The most frequent genera, are enicus, carduus, cen- 
tauree, and calcitrape, which often cover whole plains, to the exclu- 
sion of other plants. J apilionacee are also frequent, as thymus, 
sideritis, saturega, and stachys, but their small forms render them 
less distinct. ‘The most troublesome weeds, in cultivated lands, are 
the common liquorice-plant, the little acacia, called mimosa agrestis, a 
species of ononis, and an euphorbia. 

On the second day of our advance over the plain, we crossed the 
Koweik, by a bridge, and at a point where it was narrow, not being 
above fifty feet in width, and very deep. This river has its sources 
in the elevated ground southward of ’Ain-tab, and is formed by the 
junction of two streams, the larger of which, coming from north-west, 
is called the Baléklu Sa, or fish river. The united streams take an 
easterly course; and, soon after entering the plains, their waters are 
augmented by a portion of the waters of the Sajur, brought by a 
canal constructed for that purpose, by Vincent Germain, of Aleppo. 

The Koweik then winds southwards, by the district of ’Ailan, forty 
miles, to the gardens on the western side of Aleppo, thence it follows 
a tortuous course twenty miles, to whence it passes the town and 
castle of Kinnisrin, the ancient Chalcis ad Belum. It then sweeps 
eastward, along the foot of Jebel el Sis, beyond which it is lost in the 
marshes and lake of El Melak, which receives other minor streams of 
fresh water, and in winter exceeds fifty miles in circumference, but is 
shallow in summer, when it affords plenty of salt by evaporation. 

The Koweik has been identified with the Chalus of Xenophon, and 
which is described by the Athenian historian as being one hundred 
feet broad, and full of tame fish. ‘The distances agree; and from the 
depth of the water, in a channel of fifty feet, it would be impossible to 
ford it, where it was less than double that amount in width. The 
hypercriticism of commentators suggested a difficulty, for it was found 
that the old traveller Rauwolf had reported that there was a scarcity 
of fish at Aleppo, “as the inhabitants did not esteem them.”— 
(F orster in Geographical Dissertation, in Spelman’s Xenophon, p. 206.) 
This difficulty would have been got over, had the detailed work of 

on Aleppo, been consulted. The fact is, that the river 
abounds in fish; and we have seen that its main tributary was found 
to be actually called from that abundance, the “ Fish River.” | 
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We stopped the night at El Beyli, or the Bey’s village; and the next 
day, at Haji Wully; and the 30th, we reached ’Aziis el ’Arab, on the 
Sajar. This river rises in the hilly region, between ’Ain-téb and 
Rim-Kaleh, receives a branch from ’Artl, flows past Tel Khalid, re- 
ceives a westerly affluent, called the Keraskat, another coming south- 
east from Tel “Izan, passes ’Azis, and flows into Euphrates, near the 
village of Sarisat, the ancient Ceciliana, forming five short branches 
and four islands. Viscount Pollington ascertained that this river was 
also full of fish; but he properly doubted its identity with the Chalus. 

The following day, we reached Kitchik Koi, or the little village; 
and the 2nd of December, we passed the Kerzin, by a dilapidated 
bridge. This rivulet is formed by the junction of two streams, one of 
which flows from the hills above Nizar, the other from those above 
Nizib. These unite on the plain, to flow into Euphrates, a few miles 
to the south of where we crossed the stream. 

We reached Port William the same afternoon, where our reception 
was rather lugubrious. The men did not ‘appear to relish the rather 
melancholy appearance of our convoy, and which had often on the road 
excited the curiosity of the natives. 

The sick were, however, soon disposed of. The Messrs. Staunton 
had converted all the substantantial buildings, within the precincts of 
the station, with the exception of the mess-room, into hospitals, and a 
habitation for themselves, which was, however, found to be so com- 
modious, that Colonel Estcourt afterwards got a corner in it. All who 
were well, were left to manage for themselves; and a motley scene it 
was: some living in tents, others under temporary sheds; and a party 
of tars had made a house, by turning a raft upside down. Murphy 
had taken up his abode in the observatory; and Colonel Chesney had 
sought refuge on board the steamer “ Euphrates,” where I was happy 
to join him. The colonel had been very ill; over-fatigue and exer- 
tion, added to the vexation of spirit, induced by the delays in the 
transport, and the sickness of those around him, made the fever of the 
country determine itself more particularly to the brain, and his life 
had been for some time despaired of. 

On the 16th, there was a sharp frost; and after that, the weather 
alternated between rain, snow, and frost. The interior of the port 
was converted into a mass of mud, through which it was necessary to 
wade, to go from one place to another. Ague became, under these 
circumstances, still more rife than ever; and to the scientific party, 
who had to take it night about, to count the vibrations of the tedious 
pendulum, the weather and employment became very trying indeed. 

Boiler after boiler, sections of steamers, and other heavy weights 
had, however, gradually been coming in; there did not now remain 
much in the rear of the expedition; and with the necessity for renewed 
exertions, the spirits of the officers seemed to have received a new 
impetus. The heavy weights began, however, to stick in the mud; 
and the wagons were sometimes obliged to be propelled by hand-jacks, 
at the rate of about a hundred yards a day. is was truly trying to 
the patience, with fifty or sixty miles road before them. Under 
this emergency, the system of bringing on a number of the heavy 
weights at the same time, with bullocks, was given up; and one was 
brought on at a time, with fo own horses, assisted by all the available 
hands. 
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At Murad Pasha, the country was now inundated; and where the 
station had formerly been, was like a portion of the lake. The boilers 
of the Tigris had to be warped out of the waters by manual labour. 
Mr. Hector only found the diving-bell by feeling for it with a long 
pole; and it was perseveringly rolled under water for nearly half a 
mile before it could be lifted into a carriage. Not to mention the 
number of bullocks, eight hundred and forty-one camels, and one hun- 
dred and sixty mules were employed at one time in the arduous labour, 
and the commander had at length the satisfaction of seeing the last 
heavy weight arrive. This was a day of great rejoicing at Port Wil- 
liam. ‘The British ensign floated from its mud-portals, and banners 
were displayed from its still more muddy intrenchments; but as the 
long train of horses, and the gallant band of persevering men and 
officers arrived within its precincts, and with many a halloo and shout 
of encouragement, the ponderous wagon creaked through the narrow 
gateway,—a hearty cheer hailed this happy termination to a most 
difficult and trying undertaking, which stands, at present, without a 
parallel in the history of exploratory expeditions. 





THE LADY LUCILLE AND HER WEDDING BROOCH. 


HOW SHE WON IT, AND HOW SHE WORE IT: A STORY OF MODERN TIMES. 


BY CAMILLA TOULMLDY, 


Tue Lady Lucille was blue-eyed and fair, 
With charming figure, and graceful air, 
And shining curls of golden hair ; 
But, alas! to confess she was only heir- 
(ess, to be feminine, but for the rhyme, 
Pardon the slip of the gender this time) 
To the gold, that gleam’d in her tresses rare. 
Her papa was an Earl, but extremely poor— 
For his station, that is ; 
But there’s no doubt of this, 
That a captain on half-pay, 
Or major, I dare say, 
Or curate, on small pay, 
Would have thought himself bless’d, 
Instead of distress’d, 
At having to live, on the thousands clear, 
Which my lord could claim at the end of the year. 
But as every one owns that the “ gentleman” poor 
Knows the worst kind of poverty folks can endure, 
So by mental arithmetic, easy and sure, 
We discover without any prophet or seer, 
How much worse the poverty is of “a peer.” 


The Lady Lucille was somewhere between 

Full blown twenty and budding eighteen ; 

But just at that age, for the tale-teller’s page, 

A year or two matters but little, I ween. 

Yet hold, gentle reader, if you are precise, 

Just look in the Peerage, and there in a trice, 

You will find she is book’d, to the month, and the day; 
And here let us pause for a moment to say, 

That “ woman should never be dated,” ’tis hinted, 

And therefore ‘tis monstrous her age should be printed. 























So we think there should be 

_A law and decree— 
Curiosity storm’d, a society form’d— 
For suppressing such dull biographical details ; 
Though while yet in her teens, it is seldom she rails 
At the old-fashion’d trick, to which some people stick, 
Of keeping my young lady’s birthday ; 
But when half a half-century’s pass’d quite away, 
The “ happy returns,” she from many lips learns, 

Are quite autre chose, 

As she very well knows, 

And far more like those 
Which are usually called Black Monday! 

And while we are speaking 

Of present rules breaking, 

And vengeance would wreak 

On all who should seek 

To blot their dull page 

With a fair lady’s age, 

I would, I confess, 

In addition suppress 
All the very astonishing memories, 

Which are mal-a-propos, 

As experience must shew, 
Like practice opposed to pet theories ; 
For I still will aver, ’spite of register books, 
That “a lady is only the age that she looks.” 


Well, the Lady Lucille was the next week to wed, 

So the newspapers said, and those oracles dread, 

Of course, never make the slightest mistake ; 

*T was an excellent match, (the spiteful said, “ catch ;”) 
But her lover was handsome—had sense and esprit— 
Was just twenty-five ;—so why it must be, 

That, because he was rich, and a duke in degree, 

It was only “a catch,” I can’t very well see! 


’T was in London—September, when nobodies meet, 
And the grass grows high in Saint James’s Street ; 
But the Lady Lucille had come up to town, 
For only three days, in excuse be it known, 
To speedily buy, and the quality try, 
Of gloves and perfumes, that a lady consumes; 
And satins and silks, and bonnets and caps, 
And velvets and laces, and other such traps, 
Which a bride must command, 
When she gives her fair hand. 
She’d been shopping all day—(how the money had flown !) 
And now with mamma, 
And “dear kind papa,” 
In excellent humour they sat at dessert, 
For jest or for story, alive and alert. 
There was also another, 
A tall, handsome brother, 
Who, with face sun-burn’d, 
Had just return’d, 
With his regiment “ crack,” 
Though of rupees no “lac,” 
From the gorgeous land where the Ganges rolls, 
And—the vertical sun all comfort controls. 


Now of tiger and elephant hunting he told them, 
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And of “ Griffins” so “ green,” how the “ Old Hands” sold them 5 


The Lady Lucille shew’d her beautiful rings 
And they talk’d of the Duke, and they t 
And the many et ceteras,euch topics bring. 


’d of the wedding, 
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« Lucille, some more wine?” “ Not a drop more for me ; 
But I’ll take a few filberts before you I see; 
Nay, plenty—believe me, I only meant three.” 
“ The ers not here !—why don’t they appear ?” 
“ Oh, papa, never mind, if no crackers we find— 
So don’t make a rout ; 
For without any doubt, 
The plate’s not put out, 
In this moving about : 
*Tis a wonder they found 
The forks togoround.” 
So talking and laughing, the fair bride elect, 
A very fine filbert prepared to select ; 
Then her dear little mouth, as wide as ‘twould go 
She open’d, until it look’d round as an O; 
And the filbert popp’d in, and while holding her chin, 
Expected to win the kernel within, ; 
In that primitive way, which folks to this day 
Who haven’t got crackers, are fain to essay. 


“Good gracious! Oh, shocking !—ob, what shall I do! 
Oh, dearest mamma, I know not—do you? 
And Walter, ’twill vex him—lI know that it will.” 
(The Duke was call’d Walter, by Lady Lucille.) 
All started upright 
That dreadful night ; 
And in anger and fright 
At the shocking sight, 
The old earl mutter’d 
A word not utter’d 
In hearing polite. 
But after her first words of horror and grief, 
The Lady Lucille in tears found relief; 
While the mother she fretted, the brother he petted 
His dear little sister, 
And once or twice kiss’d her. 
“ But hark! there’s a knock !” 
*T was a terrible shock 
To the woe-begone flock, 
Which made up that party carré, 
“Tis the Duke!” said the earl, with a terrible moan ; 
“ Not in town!” cried the countess, and yet with a groan ; 
“ Yes he is,” said Lucille—*“let me see him alone; 
They’re not in the hall yet, are they 2?” 


But the countess caught 
A sudden thought ; 
Her plan she wrought— 
The footman sought, 
Just as he pass’d the doorway. 
“ Not at home—not in town— 
That is, we are flown 
To ——. How dull you are grown !|— 
I mean, my good Brown, 
Let no one be shewn 
Either up-stairs or down,” 


“ Mamma, es are wrong——” 
“ My dear, hold your tongue ; 


And dry those red eyes, 

That is, if you’re wise, 

And good looks you prize ; 

In the glass take a peep, 

And you'll soon cease to weep, 
If from tears you can keep ; 
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For howe’er poets talk of their ‘ flowers bathed in dew,’ 
Believe me, Lucille, tears don’t become you, 
For they wash away beauty, and delve wrinkles, too. 
So give over crying, 
And moping and sighing— 
We'd better be trying 
To find out the best thing to do.” 


Well, the next morning came, 
And our party the same, 
(Lucille in her bonnet, she’d reason to don it,) 
At breakfast were found ; but the carriage came round— 
Steps fell to the ground, as if call’d by the sound 
Of the very first clock striking ten ; 
When the Lady Lucille, so light and agile, 
Stepp’d into the carriage—and then 
Came also her brother, and not any other, 
So the steps they were roll’d up again! 
The time pass’d away—it might be eleven, 
When the Duke walk'd in, with pace uneven; 
His cheek was pale, and sunk his eye, 
Although was heard no sob nor teh 
It seem’d he trembled, nor dissembled, 
But complain’d—the cause explain’d, 
Of all his tribulation. 
* No chair [ll take, ’'d rather stand; 
Madam, I cannot grasp your hand, 
I hate dissimulation. 
But hear me now, and wiser grow,— 
When next denied, 
From fear or pride, 
It were as well you should not dwell 
With curtains open’d wide ; 
Nor is it meet, that from the street, 
Each passer by, should quite desery, 
Your daughter taking kisses. 
N ay, do not hint, there’s nothing in’t, 
r dream of mine that this is ; 
1 saw e’en now, with smiling brow, 
The same mustachoed fellow ; 
He dares to ride, 
Just side by side, 
My promised bride, 
In your own carriage yellow.” 


, 


The Countess smiled—a radiant smile; 
The Duke, he wonder’d more the while; 
And then she spoke—a short pause broke,— 
“ Harry but landed yesterday, 
Your jealous feelings smother ; 
Surely, dear duke, I need not say, 
Lucille is with her brother !” 


The duke sank in the vacant chair— 
They oped the window wide for air ; , 
But though he felt his anguish melt, 

*T wixt you and me, he did not see, 
Why it should be, that even he 

Was not the night before admitted ; 
Yet willingly he now submitted, 

Nor doubts of Lucille’s faith permitted. 


She with her brother soon returns, 
But what their errand, no one learns ; 
Awhile they chatted, till at last, 

A certain look the Countess cast— 
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It was a meaning one ; ; 
The hint was ta’en, nor ask’d again, 
Mamma and son, they both were gone— 
The lovers were alone. 


Tis often thus folks make a fuss 
And gentle agitation, 
Or raise up strife, the storms of life, 
With trifling preparation ; 
But find it not, an easy lot, 
To quell their perturbation; — 
So, when dismay’d, and half afraid, 
They leave to some relation 
Or passing friend, to make an end 
Of any such sensation. 
But though the Countess wish’d her daughter 
To pour the oil on troubled water, 
She little knew the plan that caught her. 


“ Lucille, you’ve been fretting—I’m sure you have wept ; 
For myself, I must own, not a wink have I slept.” 
“If I tell you a secret, will you keep it quite ? 
And whether it be of sadness or glee, 
Will you love me as well as you loved me last night?” 
So said Lady Lucille ; and I think she was right 
To make such a bargain, for proofs we might bring 
That a secret is often a saleable thing. 

What the Duke said, I know not— 

Biographers shew not— 
It can only be guess’d, or, by context express’d. 


“Mamma means for the best, 

But, oh! I can’t rest, 
Till Walter, I tell you, indeed the whole truth— 
That in cracking a filbert, I broke my front tooth! 
And this morning I went—or rather was sent, 
With the hope and desire it might not transpire. 
See ! a new one is here—so there’s nothing to fear.” 


“Dear Lucille,” said the Duke, “ what a terrible thing ! 
Does it hurt you, my love ?—can you eat, can you sing? 
Let me look at it nearer—I will, I declare— 

Now don’t be so foolish, but hold back your hair ; 

And come to the window—TI'll pull up the blind. 

You must tell which it is,on my word I can’t find.” 


So continued the Duke, after careful inspection, 
And expressing belief he’d succeed in detection. 
Now was this a fib? To speak to the letter, 
I'll own to leave doubtful the answer is better. 
But, oh! if a fib, *twas a white little thing, 
Such as often from kind hearts are known to take wing, 
When they happen to catch 
The hint of a scratch, 
On that delicate texture, the mind’s epidermis, 
(If at all understandable any such term is;) 
And I sometimes could dream, that the angels on high, 
Who keep mundane accounts, beyond the blue sky, 
Such very white fibs not only efface, 
But change them from debtor's to creditor’s place ! 
Yet how strange a part 
Is the human heart! 
For while fibbing himself in this very white way, 
The duke with a feeling, 
Beyond his concealing, 
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Declared for her candour, he loved her that day 
Far beyond all the power of his words to convey ! 
So ’tis clear that no hardship at least he had found 
In keeping the promise by which he was bound. 


But before this long story we draw to a close, 
One other brief incident we must disclose : 
*T was a fair autumn morning, the sun struggled through 
His mantle of cloud ;—but we've nothing to do 
Except with Lucille, 
Who sat thoughtful and still— 
*T was her wedding hour! 
While her maid, she unfurls 
The bride’s golden curls, 
To enwreath them with pearls 
And the orange flower. 
But as dross were the pearls in her golden hair, 
Or all pretty things that the bride might wear, 
To the costly jewel, 
(For envy fuel,) 
That gleam’d on her bosom fair— 
A FILBERT, (“ proper,” I believe, 
The term is, heralds would receive, ) 
*T was studded o’er with emeralds green, 
And rubies richest ever seen, 
While from the point there hung a gem, 
Fit for a regal diadem. 
What was this worth? It might have bought 
Some hapless younger son 
A brave commission—glory fraught, 
And so a silly heiress caught ;, 
Or—if such naughty things are done— 
A seat in parliament have won ; 
But not by the worldling’s poor measure of gold, 
Was the worth to Lucille of her WEDDING BROOCH told ; 
For these words neatly chased, 
Within it were traced,— 
“ As tHE DIAMOND EXcELs EVERY JEWEL WE FIND, 
So TRUTH 1s THE ONE PEERLESS GEM OF THE MIND!” 





EVERY MAN HAS HIS DR. JOHNSON. 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


One of the worst faults of human nature is that hostility, or, in gentler 
bosoms, that indifference, to the excellences of others, by which we 
selfishly seek either to obtain a preference for our own, or to avenge 
our want of them. In some, the defect arises from insensibility to 
every kind of good in which they have no share; in others, it is con- 
scious jealousy and sullen mortification at witnessing a superiority they 
deem unattainable. In either form, it constitutes one of the serious 
ills of life. , 

The habit of detraction is fortunately a costly one to its cultivators. 
A man cannot toss his dinner out of window, and enjoy it too. What 
he is always finding fault with, he cannot profess to take pleasure in, 
The music he censures as execrable, can fill him with no ecstatic emo- 
tions. The wit whom he pronoyaces to be a dull dog, he must in 
consistency avoid, and leave the gay company to their roars of laughter. 
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The good thing of which he chooses to affect dislike, is to him a thing 
lost. The claret he thinks corked, he must pass—that is his look 
out. The pleasant people whom he esteems it a point of grandeur to 
look coldly upon or despise, are confessedly not those in whose society 
he can be allowed to seek the social luxuries. ‘Thus, the man whose 
disposition is to disparage, is sure to be a loser, and yery often the full 
extent of his depreciation is the exact measure of his loss. 

It is a consciousness of this result, perhaps, that prompts in some 
minds the establishment of a sort of rallying-point for justice and 
generosity—a barrier, to prevent one-sided prejudice from wholly 
destroying the balance. Thus, amidst a dead-level waste of disparage- 
ment, they raise a temple to flattery. To appease the giants they de- 
preciate, they extol to the skies some dull, dwarfish pretender. Having 
abused and run down the whole world, they are to atone for injustice 
and ill-humour, and perform prodigies of impartiality by crying up a 
worm wriggling on the world’s surface. They concur in no popular 
judgments of great men; but they have always a little one of their 
own, with whose greatness you are one day to be astounded. Whatever 
“is,” they either trample upon or pass by without notice; but their 
own paragon which is “to be,” they expect you to admit as a reality 
and a wonder without further question. 

Assuredly, if there be a tendency to disparage, there is an equal 
tendency to admire and exalt, in the humanity that moves about us 
continually. The ordinary world is full of extraordinary humours. 
The enemy of idol-worship likes to keep a little pet god or pocket 
divinity of his own. If we must have something to vent our spleen 
upon, we must also have something to puff and venerate. Heéro- 
worship is everywhere. It is a vital principle in the religion of social 
life. There is no such thing as a consistent leveller. Every man has 
his Dr. Johnson—we were all born Boswells, and we deny our destiny 
in vain. 

When the rejoicing James talked about the land being Johnsonized, 
he was only exulting in a very ancient fact, which he esteemed to be 
fresh-born. Men have “talked Johnson” from the beginning, and 
other men have Boswellized them. 

The cases are by no means few, in which Mock Doctors—Sham, not 
Sam, Johnsons, that never had an existence—in short, regular Mr. 
Harris’s, are brought out and paraded before the eye of imagination in 
deceptive shew. It is a fact perfectly well known to most discerning 
people, that in private life authorities are continually cited, which are 
purely imaginary. Scores of persons are in the habit of thus drama- 
tizing their own dissertations upon the most common-place topics; 
and in place of their plain ideas on a subject in politics or fashion, 
medicine or morals, they will produce you impersonations of their 
opinions, in the shape of “people they have heard of,” or “ somebody 
they knew,” or a “distant relation of a friend of theirs.” 

But it is with the substantial, not the shadowy, that we have here to 
do; with the real false idols whom people set up for gratuitous reverence 
and worship, to excuse their own inveterate antipathy to others with a 
better claim. 

These idols take all shapes, and bear many names. Sometimes 
they are brought into notice in the form of very young men of very 
peculiar genius; sometimes they come to light in the likeness of old 
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women. On other occasions, they are grey-headed philosophers. Now, 
they are quite untaught—a phenomenon dug out of a coal-mine, or 
turned up by the plough; presently, the prodigy is a creature who has 
traversed the globe, and risen through infinite stages of earthly ex- 

ience into a heaven of intelligence; by and by, it takes the unpic- 
turable form of some mysterious and portentous person, not to be more 
particularly alluded to. In short, the shape varies with the subject; 
the prodigy is, for the most part, equally an authority on every point 
that can be started. 

Thus, when you are closeted with the proprietor of a pet prodigy, 
and your talk is of ship-building, he tells you that Lucas, the parish 
doctor, though he never was off shore in his life, has such an astonishing 
turn that way, that the Lords of the Admiralty would give him any- 
thing if he would but set to work in his own miraculous manner; and 
of course, all your arguments, as to the condition of our naval force, 
are at once beaten down with—* Ay, ay, but Lucas says—and well 
he may say, for he is clearly of opinion, and he must know; well, 
Lucas, though he was never on board ship, confidently says——” 

And when, on the morrow, your discourse is of archery, the string 
of your bow is snapped at once by the announcement—* You see, I 
happen to be acquainted with the very man who knows more about 
this subject than any other person in Europe. Lucas, our parish 
doctor, though he is not a practical Robin Hood, yet he declares, and 
nobody, I fancy, would like to dispute his authority ;—well, now, 
Lucas says——” 

Or suppose the conversation to take any other turn, the assertion made 
would be in the same confident tone :—“ This is a point that must be 
left to Lucas; nobody understands it like him; Lucas says——” 

As nobody knows anything of him, nobody can say anything against 
him, and the assertion of his superiority is thus sure to be uncontradicted. 
Hint your belief that he is an impostor, and you are threatened with 
van-loads of irrefragable testimony, which it is respectfully hoped you 
will consider yourself bound in honour to read through. Venture but 
a word of doubt or denial, and you will never hear the last of the 
prodigy. But if you would escape persecution and trouble, join in 
patronising him! It is always to be observed, that if you dispute the 
pretensions of the unknown, you establish them on a stronger basis 
than ever; but when you concur in prolonging the flourish of the 
trumpet, you have a chance of blowing him to atoms. 

Directly the possessor of a pet genius, of the class peculiar to private 
life, and warranted unknown, discovers that you have taken a deep 
interest in the fate of the wonderful being, he himself gives him up. 
Only renew your inquiries about him frequently—devise a plan for 
bringing his vast neglected talents into the foreground—double your 
admiration instead of allowing it to diminish, generously protesting 
that he shall no longer pine in obscurity if he can help it—and then 
make your mind easy for the future, for you will hear no more of him. 
His first patron stops where you begin. He has no notion of a half- 
and-half system. His deity can have but one worshipper at a time. 
Two voices praising it at once, and proclaiming aloud its claim to 
support, involves a degree of public notice which is fatal to a genius 
intended specially for privacy. If,ke cannot keep his wonder of the 
world for his own use, he quietly/ “a him as being no wonder at all, 
8 
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This is a rule that has scarcely an exception, and the fact is a very 
useful one to know. 

For, granting that a man, when he sets up a Doctor Johnson for his 
own personal ends, in the fashion adverted to, is really elevating some 
kind of merit, and sounding praises which deserve to be pretty loudly 
sung, still it is odious and intolerable to hear even of merit at all hours; 
to be seized upon, waylaid, stunned, choked, deafened, and made dumb 
by merit. But there is rarely any such thing in the case. The figure 
set up has commonly as much resemblance to a wit, scholar, or sage, 
as an English November Guy Fawkes bears of likeness to the appalling 
and devoted Spaniard. 

The hunters after such curiosities pick up a pig-driver with a poetic 
turn, and call him an Apollo. ‘That done, there is no getting on with 
the conversation, or the work in hand, whatever it may be. He stops 
the way in every direction. 

Mention the new work by the great author of the day, and—* Well, 
it is curious—quite an interesting coincidence; they have only that 
morning seen a new work—so new, that it has never been printed; 
and talking of the great author of the day, they do venture to 
predict 

You then shift the ground, and talk of your own affairs, modestly 
hinting, as a matter that might interest your friendly hearers, that your 
overture is finished—that you think some difficulties have been sur- 
mounted, and that as for the effects At this point, one of the com- 
pany is sure to be reminded of a most astonishing but unknown genius, 
whose compositions are not at all below Handel’s. He has not yet been 
prevailed upon to do anything—that is to say, he has never finished a 
piece fairly off—he wont—nobody can persuade him—genius is so self- 
willed; but his touches are tremendous hits, and his little bits are 
truly gigantic. 

Should some kind soul, in tenderness to your damped hope and crest- 
fallen vanity, slip in a word here, referring back to the overture, the 
allusion only serves as a second reminder. 

“Oh, as for an overture, it is the very work in which he so wonder- 
fully excels everybody; but you will never get him to do one—no, not 
he—he is so vastly clever.” 

The assumption of these people is not sheer rudeness, nor do they, 
by their open falsehoods, often intend anything so ill-natured as an 
offence to your understanding or your feelings. The habit is traceable 
principally to vanity. They cannot with decency take the Johnsonian 
chair themselves; breaking in upon a philosophical discussion with the 
announcement that they propose to supersede a profound theory, or 
eclipse a great practical wonder, like gas or steam, by undreamed-of 
discoveries; but they can tell you, with a solemn visage, that they have 
a friend who does! It is quite impossible—although they are not 
bashful—to introduce themselves all of a sudden as actual spirits of 
the age; but the next desirable thing to this impossibility is singularly 
easy; and that is, the insinuation that they possess one as an article of 
personal property—a spirit bottled up, whose existence is a secret, but 
Whose influence is to overspread the earth hereafter. 

This is taking credit for something, and this is really being some- 
body. They are great, as the discoverers, the patrons, the keepers of 
sreatness—which is to exhibit itself one day if it likes. They do so 
Wish you could only see this extraordinary friend of theirs!—they are 
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sure you will be surprised!—oh! very much indeed!—and they must 
introduce you. 


But they take care never to do that! 

“‘ Assuredly,” said one of these discoverers, the other morning, 
(when he was perfectly sober and meditative, ) “‘ the three greatest men 
-of whom my reason can take any measurement, or my imagination 
form any idea, are Aristotle, Lord Bacon, and Sniggins. If Sniggins 
be the greatest of the three—which I do not undertake to deny—it is 
only that, living in our own day, he has the advantage of the labours 
of his two predecessors. In natural power he is but their equal.” 

But you can’t get him to introduce you to Sniggins: that philoso- 
pher is his private property. The mighty mystery lodges somewhere 
about London, perhaps, and reads ‘“ Chambers’s Information for the 
People;” or possibly he angles for ever by “ some nameless stream’s 
untrodden banks,” just breathing away his life; but, sun-dried or 
smoke-dried, one never can meet with him. He might as well be 
where Aristotle, his renowned equal, is. Sniggins is nowhere to be 
seen. And this is the way with all the discoverers; they keep their 
Snigginses entirely to themselves, while they insist, in the same 
breath, that they were “ meant for mankind.” 

Mankind, in fact, they look upon as man—that is to say, one man!— 
their own Dr. Johnson! All the world is to be tributary to him. 
The famous engineer and canal-maker, Brindley, being asked, when 
speaking contemptuously of rivers as means of internal navigation, for 
what he conceived them to be made, replied, with a noble simplicity, 
“ To feed canals.” So with the persons pointed at; they would have 
us suppose that all great men were born to pay homage to their very 
little one; who is extremely narrow, but not very deep, and much given 
to run underground; whom they keep close shut in, lock upon lock. 

Attempt to argue the point with one of these champions of the 
illustrious unknown, and you are brought directly to that dead-lock, 
which the conflicting Absolutes, father and son, arrived at: 


“ Capratn. Sure, sir, this is not very reasonable, to summon my affections for a 
lady I know nothing of. 


Str Antony. I am sure, sir, tis more unreasonable in you, to object to a 
lady you know nothing of.” 


We may decide that in numerous cases the master motive is vanity: 
vanity, the weakness that creeps windingly to its object, through a 
greater number of channels, and assumes more shapes and attitudes in 
the attempt to disguise itself, than perhaps any other that sours the 
temper, or enfeebles the mind. There is no end to its tricks and 
vagaries. It attains the same goal by the most opposite roads. Some- 
times it will affect to be a huge monster of conceit, in order to hide 
the small measure it is really conscious of containing, and is desirous 
of gratifying; while, at other times, it will just confess to a very 
little, the better to divert awakened suspicion from its enormous eX- 
cess. These are among the manceuvres of vanity. But of the forms 
in which it delights, one of the especial favourites is patronage— 
patronage exclusively enjoyed! The exclusiveness, be it observed, is 
a sine qua non. No enjoyment there without monopoly. Vanity 
must figure before all eyes in the handsome part of Generosity raising 
Desert from the dust, or De may remain down. If not always 
this, yet the good work is frequently abandoned the moment assistance 
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comes; pride can admit no fellowship. Many will recollect, perhaps— 
with gratitude alloyed and saddened by disappointment and pain—how 
the early voices that exultingly cheered them on in life when there 
were few or none to help, became feeble when that help arrived, still 
lowering in tone as the prosperous alliances which those voices had 
predicted and encouraged were actually accomplished, and at length 
lapsing into a perverse and settled silence in the day of success! In- 
different to its brilliancy, almost resentful of its attainment. 

Yet we may forgive the generous spirit that starts well in the pur- 
suit of good for another, but cannot hold out, and is careless and 
weary when the stake is won; seeing how men so often pursue theix 
own dearest objects in life in exactly the same way—flying eagerly to 
their accomplishment, flagging as the chase promises to end its pains 
and struggles successfully and in honour, and then receiving the once- 
desired prize, weary, thankless, and unenjoying. 

As an affair of conscience, moreover, there is something naturally 
agreeable to natures of a certain order (as we at first hinted) in this 
noble patronage of unconscious ability in the back-ground, and good- 
ness so undiscovered, that it never even found out its own excellence. 
By celebrating virtue that is unknown, some atonement seems made 
for neglecting merit that is known; and while there is nothing to be 
gained by praising talent which everybody rejoices to admire, it has a 
handsome look to lavish praises upon talent in obscurity, when its 
eulogists know perfectly well that it can never rise up to mortify them 
by its success. 

While their celebration of these qualities proves the liberality of 
their disposition, the happy discovery of them establishes their claim 
to sagacity. ‘The glory of what they were the first to find out is 
reflected upon the finder; and though the thing itself be invisible, its 
reputation dazzles the eye. ‘They have discerned what the rest of the 
world failed to see, and take rank with great discoverers:—with a 
Halley, who has a comet of his own, which he found one night; and 
with an Elgin, whose name is inseparably connected with imperishable 
marbles, which he is supposed by some to have chiselled—though, in 
fact, he only chiselled the real owners. 

But to take a kindlier, because a more universal view of this prin- 
ciple of idol-worship in social intercourse, and to vindicate the asser- 
tion that “ Every man has his Dr. Johnson!” Is it not true that 
every one has, in some shape or other, an object of reverence, before 
which all the multitudinous individual interests of the world bow! Is 
it not true that, certainly at one, perhaps at every successive period of 
his life, he has some darling and cherished creature beside him, about 
him, or at least alive with him upon earth, superior, incomparably, im- 
measurably superior in interest and beauty, to all that earth can sur- 
vey, produce, or glory in! A being brighter in his eyes than sun, 
moon, or stars—deeper and richer in hidden wonders than the ever- 
accumulating ocean. This has every man living, or had, to whom 
natural affections have not been utterly denied. 

Why, the proud, fond, young mother possesses such an object in 
her only child. Love and rapture are in her caresses, but there is @ 
sacred sentiment awakened within, which no tender caress, no pas- 
stonate look, no honied breathing of affection, can ever express. It is 
too subtle to be embodied even in such glances, kisses, and sweet 
words, ‘The senses are shallow and clumsy expedients for disclosing 
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what passes in her soul. She idolizes rather than loves. There is no 
hero-worship like hers, none. 

The boy sets up the Johnsonic principle at school. Of the half- 
dozen good fellows he likes, there is always one for whom he enter- 
tains a deeper feeling of regard, to whom he looks up more admiringly 
and earnestly, and of whose heart he craves a share. This early pre- 
ference—this choice of the one youth whose disposition, temper, and 
manners, supply the desired model, and win the boyish homage—may 
often continue, and ripen into permanence in after-life. But, should 
it terminate, as it often does, with the youthful period in which it 
began, and which it made a time of emulation, social confidence, and 
delight, from the waking to the sleeping hours, still it is sure to be 
renewed in later years, in a sympathy just as ardent and exclusive. 

For the schoolboy preference again asserts itself then, in the selec- 
tion of a friend, who, as before, supplies a standard by which to try 
the worth of all feelings and opinions; an authority to which the 
judgment is ever inclined to defer, but which the heart, as though in- 
stinctively, leaps to recognise and obey. And even in latest age, 
when a choice is perhaps denied, when clear grounds of preference are 
no longer to be discerned, and new friendships are not to be found for 
the short, dim future, the mind, still true to its habits of partiality, 
will shoot back into the past, and fix reverentially upon some model 
of old, some example of superiority it once witnessed, which it may 
admire and venerate to the last. It has its Dr. Johnson always, and 
swears by him while it can articulate. 

And if it be a prejudice and a weakness that begets this hero-worship, 
if it be a blind and erring feeling that leads us to the altar, let it not 
be forgotten that it inculcates and demands the repose of an unfeigned 
affection, and an unquestioning faith, in at least one of our countless 
fellow-creatures—which is something to link us closer to life, than he 
can be, who locks such love and confidence from all. Even for the 
sake of this small something, it is as well to have one’s Dr. Johnson. 
Hero-worship may have its uses, and therefore its pardon, if it but 
teach those who are without veneration of any kind, to fasten them- 
selves enthusiastically upon some hero or other, however diminutive— 
General Tom Thumb! 





SONNET. 
To * * * 


BY THOMAS ROSCOE, 


Tuey know thee not, thou solitary one! 
The world and the world’s hopes are not with thee ; 
Far from its presence thou art fond to flee, 

And wrap thee in the thoughts of seasons gone ; 

But when great Nature puts her terrors on— 

Calls in the mountain thunder, and the sea, 
And wakes in storms her wintry revelry,— 

Then dost thou live—glad in thyself alone! 

For at her awful voice, swift burst in twain 
The bonds of Earth, and the freed spirit soars, 

And claims a part of all around her! Vain— 

Vain is her triumph !—earthward soon she lowers, 
The heavy heart—-the burning of the brain 
Recal the bitter t she ceaseless pours, 
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JOHN MANESTY, 
The Liverpool sMerchant. 
BY THE LATE WILLIAM MAGINN, LL.D. 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 


THE FLIGHT AND PURSUIT.—THE ENCOUNTER, 


Away, away, away,* with almost lightning speed, flew Manesty, while 
Oglethorpe, another constable, and Hibblethwaite, rushed on his track 
as if they were hunting some foul beast of prey. At startmg from 
Wavertree, the merchant was about a hundred yards a-head of his 
pursuers—an advantage which his white mare, Prue, was not long in 
increasing. Whether Manesty had any specific object to attain in the 
course he took will presently appear; but certain it is, he avoided the 
banks of the Mersey, and struck eastward across the country. Words 
of encouragement to his mare were mingled with sharp strokes of the 
spur, and Prue, being in good condition, kept up the advance she had 
gained. 

Still, the man-hunters were not far behind. Manesty could plainly 
distinguish between the shouts of Oglethorpe and Hibblethwaite, and 
even heard the rapid trampling of their horses. He, nevertheless, 
would not suffer any distrust, however slight, to cross his mind, but 
fully relied on the known fleetness, blood, and constancy of his mare. 

“Well done, Prue,” said he, patting her neck; “thou only canst 
save thy master. Keep up, old lass; we shall have a hardrun. I 
know thou canst do it, Prue. Keep up.” 

Thus encouraged, the good steed, as if she had understood her 
master’s words, strained her limbs, and in a few minutes the sound of 
the pursuers, though still heard, grew more and more faint; and 
Manesty, having already reached Knotty Ash, a distance of four miles, 
took the road towards Prescot, hoping, in the next four miles, to get 
further from those who were chasing him; and intending, as he 
approached the town, to avoid it by diverging from the highway, with 
a view to baffle Oglethorpe and Hibblethwaite, who he thought would 
be likely to lose time in the streets by making fruitless inquiries after 
him. 

Prue still kept gallantly a-head. In a little time the lights of 


* The exploit, described in this chapter, may possibly recal to some of our 
readers certain passages in the Ride to York, recorded in Rooxwoop. The re- 
semblance is rather striking, it must be owned, and at first we seemed to recognise 
some old acquaintances ; but, on nearer inspection, Manesty’s mare proved to be 
white, while Turpin’s was black—if it had been grey, it might have proved the 
better horse—to say nothing of the pursuers being called Oglethorpe and Hibble- 
thwaite, instead of Coates and Paterson. The scenery and machinery are, we 
admit, pretty much the same, except that as the road here lies between Liverpool 
and Manchester, the names of places required, of necessity, alteration. All this 
is very gratifying, and we should have been well content with the compliment paid 
us by such unintentional imitation, had we not feared that we, ourselves, might be 


suspected of having some share in the new equestrian performance, This, we beg 
to say, is not the case.—Ep 
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Prescot were visible. Manesty glanced rapidly behind him; but 
though the moon was bright, he could discern nothing of the pursuing 
party, neither did any noise indicate their approach. 

“Bravo, Prue!” exclaimed he. “I knew thou wouldst try their 
mettle. But the race is not won yet, my lass.) On—on!” 

Putting in practice his plan of making a circuit outside the town, in 
order, according to hunting phraseology, to “balk the scent,” Manesty 
turned into a by-lane, and his mare having leaped a clumsy gate, the 
horse and rider were soon in open fields. Hedges and ditches were 
no impediment to their headlong speed. About two miles were thus 
traversed, when the fugitive thought it best once more to take the 
road, which he soon regained. Here he had the mortification to find 
that his manceuvre had failed, and that, by doubling the distance in 
his circuit, he had given great advantage to Oglethorpe and Hibble- 
thwaite, whom he now heard close in the rear. The race became 
more desperate than ever; but seeing that his mare was still in good 
wind, Manesty uttered a few coaxing words, gave her a taste of the 
spur, and the poor animal, once more making a tremendous effort, 
seemed rather to fly than to run. It was now getting rather late; and 
as Manesty dashed through Rainhill, he perceived that the houses 
were all closed. Bold and Sankey were soon left behind; and on crossing 
Sankey Bridge, the fugitive had the gratification to find that his pur- 
suers were again at a considerable distance from him. A few minutes 
more brought him into the main street of Warrington. 

“Poor Prue!” said Manesty, “thou hast done this eighteen miles 
gloriously. Ah! thou dartest a sidelong glance at that inn; but we 
mustn’t stop here, my lass. Away—away!” 

Arriving at Martin’s Croft Green, Manesty perceived the first for- 
midable obstacle he had yet encountered—namely, a turnpike. Both 
the gate and lodge were closed. His very life hung upon the few 
moments that must be lost by rousing the gate-keeper. Prue shewed 
a little sign of distress; but, hit or miss, she must take the leap. 
Manesty knew how to humour her. Making a tremendous exertion, . 
the noble creature sprang into the air, and both man and _ horse 
descended safely on the other side the gate. 

* Well done, Prue,” said Manesty. ‘ Oglethorpe and his follower 
will never be able to manage that. Dick might, perhaps; but the 
others must be left behind. Even if Dick comes up with me, it will 
be only man to man; and I don’t mind that, though it won't do to 
provoke an encounter, as the other fellows will still be in the rear. 

Oglethorpe, his follower, and Hibblethwaite, soon came in view of 
the gate. ‘“Confound it!” ejaculated Dick, ‘“ Manesty has leaped that 
*pike. We shall lose him unless we do the same.” 

“JT wouldn’t attempt it for a hundred pound,” gasped Oglethorpe, 
who was already pretty nearly exhausted. “ Besides, I don’t know 
how. I should be smashed to atoms; I’m sure I should.” 

“You're a fool, Oliver,” returned Dick. “J’m not going to be 
foiled in this way. We're near the gate now. My mare must take it, 
at all hazards. You will follow as well as you can. Here goes!” 

If Hibblethwaite’s mare was not so thorough-bred as Manesty’s, yet, 
as Dick was a much lighter man than the merchant, the leap was 


pretty well accomplished. 
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Ogleth now thumped at the door of the lodge. It was no 
et a ae the inmate, but at last he appeared; and, ansldes 2 
torrent of maledictions from the constable, opened the gate. 

“ We'll do our best, Tom,” said Oglethorpe to his companion, as 
they spurred on again. “ We're obligated to do that, you know, as 
officers, to say nothing of the blood-money. It’s lucky, however, that 
we've got rid of Mr. Hibblethwaite. He kept us too tight at it. I'm 
blest if both I and my horse arn’t thoroughly blown. John Manesty 
rides like the devil. We won't give in just yet, though there’s no 
manner of use in following him. Come on, Tom; but we'll take it a 
little more easy this time.” 

Manesty was now considerably in advance, even of Hibblethwaite. 
On—on, at full speed passed he through Bixton and Cadishead Green. 
Arriving at Irlam, and perceiving that poor Prue seemed much 
exhausted, he was tempted to stop and bait at the Nag’s Head, from 
the bar of which a cheering light threw its beams across the road. 
Alas, he must not pause! If his mare could hold on eight miles more 
he should be in Manchester, in the intricacy of whose bye-streets he 
might refresh himself and horse without much danger of being traced 
by Hibblethwaite. 

Prue was now covered with foam, out of wind, and labouring ter- 
ribly. Knowing that Dick’s horse could not fail to be equally dis- 
tressed, Manesty allowed the poor creature to take her own pace, which, 
though not so fleet as before, got over the ground rapidly. On—on! 
Peel Green, Eccles, and Pendleton were soon left behind; and having 
crossed Salford Bridge, the fugitive soon found himself in the thick of 
Manchester. 

It was now between twelve and one at night, yet Manesty succeeded 
in gaining admission to an obscure inn, situated in a squalid part of 
the town; and having consigned Prue to the care of the ostler, with 
all manner of tender injunctions, our fugitive recruited himself with a 
glass of brandy and water. Wonderful were his coolness and self- 
possession! How knew he whether a “ hue and cry” was not raised 
against him over the whole county? His mare had evidently been 
ridden within an inch of her life; and his appearance in such a part 
of the town at such an hour was calculated to excite suspicion. In 
spite of all this, Manesty talked with the ostler as if nothing had 
happened; went to the stable to see that Prue had been well tended, 
and then sat down, with seeming unconcern, to a cold supper. 

“TT shall be in no hurry,” said he to himself. “ Prue must have 
some rest, poor thing! I could manage, I dare say, to get a fresh 
horse here in Manchester ; but on no other than Prue can I place 
reliance. Dick Hibblethwaite must, by this time, be somewhere about 
the town. If he gets another horse, he’ll shoot ahead of me; and, as 
he can’t know the direction I'm going to take, he'll be confoundedly 
out in his reckoning. If he keeps to his own mare, why she'll need 
the stable as much as mine. As to Oglethorpe and the other fellow, 
I value them not a rush on the road. ‘There’s no hurry. I doubt if 
Prue will be fit for work again this morning; at all events, she must 
have as much rest as possible. If I can gain the point I seek, I may 
conceal myself there awhile, and baffle pursuit; after which, I must 
Stretch across to Hull, disguised, and on foot—a weary way—and 
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bribe some skipper to take me afloat, and set sail. Dick Hibble- 
thwaite! What in the devil’s name can have induced that fellow to 
hunt me in this fashion? Is he so reduced as to have become a con- 
stable? Or can he have discovered Pshaw! I will not think 
of it. Landlord,” continued he, making an effort to throw off dismal 
ruminations—“ landlord, another glass of brandy-and-water—hot and 
strong.” 

~ Thus resting and recruiting his strength, he remained two hours. 
Often, and sorrowfully, his thoughts reverted to Hugh. “ My son— 
my dear son!” he inwardly exclaimed, “ bitterly wilt thou suffer for 
the crimes of thy father! How shall I convey to thee the documents 
it is necessary thou shouldst receive? I shall never see thee again, 
Hugh—never! Misery, misery!” 

Rousing again from his grief, he prepared for a renewal of flight; 
ordered and deliberately settled his bill; and then accompanied the 
ostler to the stable. Prue was again saddled. As he patted her 
neck and smoothed her mane, the noble animal knew her master’s 
hand, and neighed, as much as to say, she would try once more to 
carry him. Having mounted, Manesty took his course along Mosley 
Street, in the direction of the Oldham Road, by which he quitted 
Manchester. 

To his great relief, the moon had now sunk: darkness would favour 
his progress; and above an hour must elapse before daybreak. He 
might yet gain the temporary refuge he sought. Newton Heath, 
Hollin Wood, and Oldham, were passed without any incident to ex- 
cite the fugitive’s apprehension; but he was a little startled at Green- 
Acres-Moor, on hearing, in the distance behind him, a sound as of a 
horse’s galloping. ‘This grew more and more distinct, and came nearer 
and nearer. 
aur and the devil!” exclaimed he, “I shall be overtaken, after 

! ? 

Manesty now endeavoured to urge Prue to her former speed, and 
the poor animal did her best. Her heart was good, but her limbs 
were stiff; for, excepting her rest at Manchester, she had been hard 
at work since the preceding forenoon. A few words from her master, 
however, so animated ber that she sprang forward gallantly. But the 
temporary excitement soon flagged: she relapsed into weariness, thus 
enabling the horseman in pursuit to come up. 

“T have you now, John Manesty,” roared Hibblethwaite. “ Yield! 
or, by Heaven, I'll shoot you as I would a mad dog! Surrender, mur- 
derer!” 

One of the most critical moments of Manesty’s life now arrived. 
He met it as he had met the others, with entire presence of mind. 
Some of the most valuable attributes of man are often possessed by 
villains; and so it was in the present instance. The purest and most 
lofty-minded hero could not be more resolute and firm than Manesty 
shewed himself, under the weight of all his atrocities, and with de- 
struction staring him in the face. 

“ Get thee back, Richard Hibblethwaite,” said he, taking a pistol 
from the holster, and cocking it. “Get thee back! I would not will- 
ingly do thee harm. Why dost thou thirst for my blood?” 


“‘ Blood!” repeated Hibblethyaite, grinding his teeth as he spoke, 
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and keeping close to the merchant. “ I marvel, John Manesty, that 
you can utter that word. I am here to revenge my father’s death!” 

On hearing these words, Manesty shook in his saddle. Though not 
prepared for such knowledge on the part of his pursuer, he, neverthe- 
less, soon recovered his self-possession. 

“No more parley,” continued Hibblethwaite. “Yield, or meet 
your end!” 

“T do not see the necessity for one or the other,” retorted the 
merchant, coolly. ‘ Man to man—blood for blood!” 

So saying, he presented his pistol full at Hibblethwaite, and fired. 
The latter.was even with him, and discharged Azs pistol at the same 
instant. Manesty tumbled from his horse, and fell a senseless and 
bloody heap on the ground. Hibblethwaite, too, was hit, having 
received the ball in his bridle arm. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE PARTY AT WOLSTERHOLME.—THE OLD CABINET.—MRS. YARINGTON’S 
RECITAL.—A SURPRISE. 


HipsLtetuwatre’s left arm hung uselessly by his side. The horse he 
rode was strange to him, having been hired at Manchester, where he 
left Jessy thoroughly blown, and unable to go on. His present steed 
was a mettlesome beast, and, being unfamiliar with its rider, did not 
seem to comprehend the transfer of the bridle to the right hand. Jessy 
would have known better. But though the horse shyed and reared, 
and though Dick was writhing with pain, he contrived, nevertheless, 
being a thorough equestrian, to convince his steed that its caprices 
were altogether erroneous and absurd; and having forced the animal 
to adopt a more decent and befitting line of conduct, drew close to 
Manesty, and contemplated him (as well as starlight would permit) as 
he lay bleeding on the ground. Prue stood without motion by her 
master’s side, looking piteously down on him, and rubbing her face 
against his. 

* He’s dead!” ruminated Hibblethwaite. ‘‘ There he lies, with a 
huge mountain of iniquities over him. God help us all! I slew him 
in self-defence; and that is the law of nature. A casuist might ask 
why I hunted him so unrelentingly. I would answer, ‘ Revenge for 
a father’s murder!’ Nevertheless, it is, perhaps, fortunate for my 
soul that I killed him in personal conflict. This, however, rests on 
my unsupported testimony. How will it fare with me, if I am found 
here by the body? I must retreat to Manchester, get my wound 
dressed, and let things take their course.” 

Thus saying, Hibblethwaite turned his horse’s head and left the spot. 

Though he would hardly admit it to himself, Dick, for some years, 
had been studying in the school of adversity. True, he had carried 
things with a high hand—maintained a gay exterior—laughed and 
joked, and drank and frolicked, and betted and lost, as if nothing more 
was necessary than to cry, “ Presto! and let the world pass.” But 
after all, this is the mere fever of desperation. Thought, ever and 
anon, would force its way; and then the consciousness of time mis- 
Spent—of money recklessly wasted—of character lost—of health in- 
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jured—of miserable identity with vagabond gamblers—of criminal 
connivance, and the consequent forfeiture of self-respect, occasioned 
a fearful re-action, which, in its turn, created a necessity for new and 
more intense dissipation—a remedy worse than the disease. 

Hibblethwaite latterly, however, was sobered. As one of a reckless 
set of gamesters, who had robbed Lord Silverstick on the highway, 
the halter hung over his head, and he knew it was prevented from 
falling only by the earl’s pride and paternal feeling, which could not 
suffer the appearance of his son (Lord Randy) as particeps criminis. 
Then Hibblethwaite had witnessed the shedding of Sir Theobald Chil- 
lingworth’s blood, and had been compelled to lurk in holes and corners 
to avoid the pursuit of the law. 

From the stupor brought about by all this, he was roused only by 
the insight he had obtained into Manesty’s foul and deadly practices. 
A spirit of vengeance, thus excited, took possession of his soul, and 
drove him to break into what Shakspeare calls “ the bloody house of 
life.” No wonder Dick learned the art of melancholy rumination and 
self-reproach. 

Oglethorpe and his man, unable to keep up the chase further than 
Trlam, had yielded to the fascinations of “ The Nag’s head,” in that 
place ; and after swallowing pretty considerable potations of mixed 
liquor, rendered more captivating by the stout landlady, who prepared 
it, returned to Liverpool, there to “ hide their diminished heads,” and 
await the course of events. 

Early next day (for ghastly news flies quickly), the encounter 
between Hibblethwaite and Manesty was bruited about the town; and 
though Dick was not forthcoming, Manesty’s death was proclaimed. 
The dismal intelligence, of course, reached Manesty’s office in Pool 
Lane, the house of Ozias Rheinenberger, and the mansion of Sir 
Hildebrand Stanley. 

Robin Shuckleborough was so bewildered at the misdeeds and 
danger of his master, that, during the last day, he scarcely knew 
whether he stood on his head or his heels. The poor fellow did nothing 
but walk about the counting-house, crying like a child, and refusing 
to be comforted. The present doleful news froze the very blood in 
his veins. 

“What will become of me now?” he kept saying to himself. 
“What is the use of all these ledgers and day-books? How is the 
trade of Liverpool to go on, now that John Manesty is slain? I wish 
I was dead with him. Oh, my unfortunate master!” 

But who shall paint the agony of Hugh? His father’s crimes were 
all forgotten in the knowledge of his dreadful end. 

Nor did Mrs. Yarington feel it less keenly. She had seen the 
approach of the catastrophe; but now it had come to pass, she dared 
not contemplate it. Still she had a duty to perform to Hugh and 
Mary, and this she resolved not to delay. From what she had pri- 
vately heard from the old gardener, who had charge of the manor- 
house at Wolsterholme, Mrs. Yarington knew that Manesty had 
deposited many documents under lock and key in the garden-room of 
that mansion, and she doubted not that other evidences capable of 
corroborating her story would there be found. She would not there- 
fore divulge what she knew, tik surrounded by testimonials of her 
veracity. ( 
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An urgent summons was sent to Hugh, who soon appeared at 
Eaglemont. A carriage was at the door, and at eleven o clock in the 
forenoon, the three friends started for Wolsterholme. Their journey 
was a melancholy and silent one; but with frequent and quick chan 
of horses, it was so speedily accomplished, that they reached the vener- 
able manor-house at four in the afternoon. Like one familiar with 
the spot, Mrs. Yarington at once found her way to the garden-room, 
where a humble repast was placed before our travellers by the gar- 
dener, who, after they were refreshed, placed in Hugh’s hands a sealed 
packet, directed to him, to be opened only in case of the merchant’s 
death. This had been deposited with the gardener just previously to 
Manesty’s last voyage to the West Indies. It contained a key of the 
old cabinet, which stood in the room where the party were assembled. 
This was the key which Manesty had given to Hugh when he sailed 
for Antigua, in 1760, but which he had re-claimed on his return to 
Liverpool. 

The cabinet was found to contain the title-deeds of Wolsterholme 
Castle, or Manor-House, together with other parchments, proving the 
purchase by Manesty of all the lands and tenements originally belong- 
ing to the estate. By the merchant’s will, also enclosed in the old 
cabinet, the entire property, as well as that of the concern in Liver- 
pool, was bequeathed to his “ dear son, Hugh Manesty.” Of the 
legacies, the principal was a bequest of four thousand pounds to “ his 
diligent and faithful clerk, Robin Shuckleborough.” ‘Tied up with the 
will, was a letter addressed to Hugh, (dated on his first departure to 
the West Indies,) which ran as follows :— 


“My pear Hucu,—It will not be prudent to encounter the perils 
inseparable from a sea-voyage without ‘ putting my house in order,’ 
in case any fatal accident should happen to me. I have spoken to you 
of the old oak cabinet in the garden-room at Wolsterholme, and given 
you the key. In it are deposited my will, and other papers, wherein 
you at least will take a tender interest. 

“ By successive purchases, the whole of the estate of Wolsterholme 
is mine; and I have become its master with the sole motive of endow- 
ing you with it, as the only remaining representative of the family. 
You believe yourself to be a Wolsterholme, and so, in one sense, you 
are, being the son of a lady of that name who was married to me. 
You are, therefore, my son, dear Hugh; and not, as you have ima- 
gined, the offspring of Cornet Wolsterholme, whose child died in 
America. 

* Among the papers in the oak cabinet, you will find many letters 
from your mother, addressed to me—letters which I have read again 
and again, with streaming eyes, in my solitary visits to the manor- 
house. Bertha Manesty (formerly Miss Wolsterholme, the only 
daughter of her house) has been many years lost to me. She died 
abroad ; and with her died also what little happiness remained to me 
in this life. 

“If I perish at sea, do not be too curious in inquiring into the 
Several passages of my life; and, above all, destroy, without examina- 
tion, whatever documents may be found in the late Mr. Hibblethwaite’s 
room, im my corn-store at Liverpool. Circumstances may occur to 
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alter my decision in this respect; but this is my present wish. 
Obey it. 
“ And now, my dear son, farewell! Preserve the pure and lofty 
character you have hitherto maintained. My blessing on you! 
“ Your loving father, 


. “ Joun MAnesry.” 
“ Pool Lane, Liverpool, 12th of June, 1760.” 


This letter (written four years previously to the present time) being 
read aloud by Hugh, was heard with overpowering emotion by Mrs. 
Yarington. For some time her tears overmastered her; her frame 
was convulsed, and she could not speak. Mary and Hugh tried affee- 
tionately to comfort her. 

At length, the paroxysm having abated, Mrs. Yarington produced 
a book she had brought with her from Eaglemont, and placed it in 
Hugh’s hand. 

“ Read the letters to which John Manesty alludes,” said she, “and 
then refer to that book wherein I copied them previously to their 
being dispatched.” 

“ You!” exclaimed young Manesty, in surprise. 

“ Yes!” returned she, in a broken voice, “1 am John Manesty’s 
widow. 

* Mother—mother!” gasped Hugh, throwing his arms about her 
neck. 

“ Dear! — precious! — beloved!” were all she could articulate as, 
almost fainting, she fondly returned his embrace. 

It was a trying moment to Mrs. Manesty, and she struggled hard to 
sustain it; but her voice was again gone, and she sobbed violently. 

After a pause, but still not without an effort, she said, “ Dear Mary 
and dear Hugh, I am going to recount the only action of my life on 
which I look back with pain—an action of deceit. But listen, and 
you shall judge how grievously I was tempted. Kiss me once again, 
Hugh. There! Now you shall learn how far I have forfeited your 
love.” 

There was another pause, during which the widow, with a visage 
of constrained firmness, seemed summoning strength to support her 
during the utterance of what she was about to disclose. Assuming a 
calmness which she did not feel, she said, in measured tones— 

“TIT am zot your mother, Hugh; neither is John Manesty your 
father.” 

“For the love of Heaven, do not torture me with suspense! Ex- 
plain yourself!” ejaculated Hugh. 

“ You shall know all,” responded she. “ When my brother, Wilford 
Wolsterholme, eloped with Hannah Manesty, John Manesty, unsus- 
pected by his father, paid his addresses to me. This room was the 
scene of our stolen meetings—the witness of many pure and blessed 
moments. His earnestness and devotion won my heart, and when he 
was sent to America in pursuit of his sister, I accompanied him, 
having first been privately married. We were away from England 
two years; but even in that short space of time, my husband fre- 
quently absented himself from me, I knew not where, nor on what 
business; and even when we were together, our harmony was often 
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disturbed by his furious expressions of hatred against my brother, who, 
he said, had grossly insulted him. Our meetings, however, were few, 
and at long intervals. During one of his absences from me, which 
lasted three months, I gave birth to a female child. You shall hear 
more, presently; let me pause a little.” 

There was silence for awhile. Hugh and Mary waited with eager 
anxiety for the continuation of the narrative, but with entire deference 
to their friend. 

“ At this time,” resumed the widow, “ and while John Manesty was 
away, news came to me that my brother had been killed in an obscure 
skirmish. It was not-in any military affair; but in some private 
affray. If I was almost heart-broken at the news, Wilford’s widow 
was nearly mad with grief. She expected, poor thing! to be soon 
confined; but the agony of her sorrow brought on premature labour. 
A son was born to her, and she died. As my sister-in-law (a solitary 
widow) perished in a far and foreign land, destitute of friends, it was 
incumbent on me to take charge of the infant. Ididso; and it shared 
with my own baby the nurture of my breast and the affection of my 
heart. I christened it ‘Hugh,’ after one of my own ancestors.” 

“Let me still call you mother,” said the young man. “You have 
earned a right to that sacred name. And am I then once more a 
Wolsterholme?” 

* Yes; you are Sir Hugh Wolsterholme—a title you inherit from 
your unfortunate uncle, Sir Thomas. I have a baptismal register, and 
other proofs substantiating your claim.” 

‘* But is not the title lost by attainder?” inquired Hugh. 

‘No; only in the person of my poor brother, who has been dead 
many years.” 

Mary felt that all bar to her marriage with Hugh was now removed. 
A timid glance at the young baronet expressed her congratulation; 
but words of joy would have sounded discordantly at a time so laden 
with melancholy interest. Mary, therefore, dared not trust herself to 
speak. 

“IT almost fear to ask what became of your daughter,” said Hugh to 
Mrs. Manesty; “how it happened that the merchant believed me to 
be his son; and why you took the name of Yarington?” 

“I will tell you all,” replied she. “My infant died soon after I 
took you—my brother Wilford’s child—to my bosom. Manesty was 
stillabsent. On his return to me, I told him that his sister and her child 
had both died, and shewed you as his own offspring. His paternal 
pride was pleased at beholding a son. A strong objection to the name 
by which you had been christened, united with an absence of suspicion 
that such a deceit had been practised on him, as the passing off his 
sister’s child as his own, prevented (so I conceive) his asking for the 
baptismal register. The very day after I perpetrated this fraud, I 
bitterly repented it; but it was too late to avow the truth, and I 
dreaded the fury of his reproaches. I have been miserable ever since; 
80 long and so unrelenting is the punishment of falsehood.” 

Here the widow again paused in her narration. At length Hugh 
inquired why Manesty believed she was dead. 

‘* Another of my contrivances,” responded she; “but you will 
regard this more charitably, considering my extreme provocation. 
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Manesty again left me, on his unexplained and inscrutable errands. J] 
was not long, however, in understanding their object. I discovered 
that he was engaged in piratical practices of the worst and most cruel 
description, and that, under the name of Captain Hoskins, he com- 
manded a notorious vessel, called ‘ The Bloody Juno.’ ‘This was told 
me by one of his sailors, in revenge for some terrible punishment he 
had received on board; and from the same man I also heard that 
Manesty—in rage at a supposed affront—had waylaid and killed my 
brother; thus, by a natural consequence, causing his own sister's 
death.” 

“ Horrible!” exclaimed Hugh. “Thank Heaven that that man is 
not my father! And yet how kind and affectionate has he been to 
me! I may mourn over his crimes, but can never hate him.” 

* As he has paid the dreadful forfeiture,” returned the widow, “ let 
us remember him in our prayers.—But I hasten to conclude my story. 
Having been acquainted with his monstrous deeds, of which, when 
once my eyes were opened, fresh proofs poured in on me every day, 
you will not wonder that I resolved never again to receive such a man 
as my husband. A message had been sent me announcing his return 
on a certain day, on the eve of which I departed from home, leaving a 
letter stating the horrible discoveries I had made, and adding that in 
grief and shame for him, and horror at being his wife, I should destroy 
myself. Such, indeed, was my first intention; though, when I re- 
flected on the sinfulness of suicide, I resolved to come to England, 
take a feigned name, and seek a livelihood. A heavy blow was thus 
inflicted on Manesty. He left his ship to be commanded by proxy, 
started with you to Liverpool, and addicted himself chiefly to com- 
mercial pursuits; still, however, receiving accessions of wealth from 
his man-stealing slave-ship. You now know all. I humbly hope that 
God will pardon my duplicity.” 

Twilight was coming on. <A disclosure of secrets so long pent 
up in her breast, had greatly agitated Mrs. Manesty; and she walked 
out of the room to enjoy the soothing influence of the fragrant evening 
air in the garden—that quaint old quincuncial garden, among whose 
formal alleys the days of her youth had been passed. Mary and Hugh 
stayed within, that heart might speak to heart under the new prospects 
opening on them. 

Short space, however, was allowed for their subdued felicitations. 
A piercing shriek suddenly burst on the stillness, followed by the 
words, “ John Manesty!—John Manesty!” 

Mrs. Manesty, who had screamed these words, rushed franticly into 
the house, and hid herself; and Hugh, darting to the window, beheld 
a horseman at a short distance, swaying to and fro on his saddle, like 
one in a drunken fit. As he drew nearer, the young man recognised 
his miserable uncle. The rider’s face could be likened only to a 
marble bust, blank and fixed; his eyes were set; and from his nerve- 
less hand the bridle had dropped. The white mare, poor Prue, seemed 
almost in as great extremity as her master. It was even as an incar- 
nation of “ Death on the Pale Horse.” 

R- he beast knew her way; sprang into the garden, and then 
drew up. Manesty lifted himself uncouthly from the saddle, and 
dropped heavily on the earth. Hygh darted towards him. A grim 
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smile relaxed the features of the dying man, as he stared with a be- 
wildered expression on him whom he deemed to be his son. But 
though speech was denied him, he had enough strength to tear open 
his waistcoat (as if appealing for help), when his shirt, red in ever 
part with blood, was seen. Distracted by terror, Hugh fetched the 
only servant in the house—the old gardener, to the spot. Of what 
avail was anything they could do? Even had Manesty not been past 
all “ skill in surgery,” professional aid could not be procured in that 
remote place. 

A reaction had now come over Mrs. Manesty; and her heart 
yearned once more to Jook upon the beloved of her youth. She ap- 
proached the place where the gasping wretch lay. In the delusion of 
his dying moments, no doubt he took her for a vision. Reverently 
clasping the hand she held out to him, he pressed it to his lips, and 
then, looking fondly with his dim eyes at Hugh, drew a long breath, 
and expired, 

Though mortally wounded by Hibblethwaite, the longing desire he 
had to reach Wolsterholme, under a belief that he eould there secrete 
himself for a time, must have given him preternatural strength, and 
enabled him, after he had recovered the first effect of the wound, to 
climb on Prue’s back, and crawl on to the bourne of his wishes. How 
he was sustained during the long day, can never be known. 


CONCLUSION, 


Six months had elapsed since the foregoing incident, and a change 
had taken place in the relative position of some of the parties con- 
cerned in this tale. Sir Hugh Wolsterholme, being now a wealthy 
baronet, had left the concern in Pool Lane to Robin Shuckleborough, 
who, for a consideration, had allowed Richard Hibblethwaite to become 
his partner. Having abjured his former associates, Dick proved a 
good man of business, and by handsome presents to Broken-nosed 
Bob, and Ebenezer Rowbotham, secured their silence as to his partici- 
pation in the robbery of Lord Silverstick. Lawyer Varnham lost his 
expected five hundred pounds when the portmanteau was reclaimed by 
Hugh, in virtue of Manesty’s order, owing to the exposure which 
Measly Mott had not failed to make. Lord Randy had disappeared 
on a tour to Germany; and his father, the Earl of Silverstick, was 
busy at court, propagating the proprieties of the Chesterfieldian code 
of morals, and trimming between Lord Bute and the first William 
Pitt. The good and pious Rheinenberger was often a welcome guest 
at the manor-house at Wolsterholme, now rendered habitable, and 
where Mrs. Manesty lived in seclusion. Finally, with a pompous 
ceremony befitting their rank, Sir Hugh Wolsterholme led to the 
altar his beloved Mary Stanley. 7 
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FRANCE AND MOROCCO. 


Tue view taken in the last number of this magazine, of the probable 
course of events in the Mauritanian territory, has turned out correct. 
We will not now stop to consider the preliminary circumstances of 
the case—the right of the French, as conquerors, but not as original 
possessors, to claim the neutrality of Morocco; the disputed and em- 
barrassed question, as to the mutual invasions of territory; and the 
impossible ultimatum proposed by France, of the overthrow and im- 
prisonment, by the emperor, of the Algerine chieftain, whom they 
themselves had been unable to conquer after fourteen years warfare, 
amounting, by that very impossibility of fulfilment, to an actual decla- 
ration of war; and ably answered by the Moor, by a demand, in return, 
for the simultaneous recall of the invader of the Moorish territory, the 
Marshal Bugeaud. 

We have now only to do with progressive events, and to contemplate 
the possible results which may flow from them. The English papers 
never dwelt upon the enormity—not to mention the absurdity—of 
seeking for satisfaction by bombarding a semi-European city, to which 
we called attention before the event took place—a city in which 
civilization had made such progress, that the resident Moors were as 
much afraid of its Arab defenders as of the French hollow-shot.* 
The guilty parties had nothing to lose by such a display of warlike 
ardour made against old bastions and crumbling citadels, while the 
hostility of the emperor and his people could only be further exaspe- 
rated, and peaceful results rendered less easily attainable. Some of 
the French papers did notice this fact, and intimated that ‘Tangiers 
would be spared, evidently without counting upon the well-known 
hastiness of their young admiral, whose vanity was concerned in bom- 
barding a city of European celebrity, within the hearing of Gibraltar, 
and in sight of the vessels of many nations. 

The result has, however, been very different from what was antici- 
pated. It has served more than all the written pages of journalists or 
controversialists to assign a real value to the late haughty and warlike 
tone assumed by the French pamphleteers and press united. It has 
disabused the English mind, like a potent spell, of certain anxieties as 
to what tremendous preparations or gigantic resources all this bellige- 
rent eloquence was made to rest upon, and as to the prodigious and 
unexampled progress which Young France was supposed to have made 
in the art of naval warfare. It has done more—it has humbled them 
to an intense degree—it has made every officer and man in the British 
navy smile at their achievements; and while good sense and humanity 
would one day have placed in its proper light so gallant a display 
against a few mouldering and ill-served batteries, and a commercial 
unoffending town, it has anticipated these results, and filled the whole 
undertaking to bursting, like their own mortars, with ridicule. ‘The 


* The Moors are dwellers in towns; the Arabs live in encampments, and, in 
some few cases, in villages on the plains. Hence the latter are distinguished as the 
“tribes” Kabileh, which, in the plural, is Kabayil, and incorrectly written in the 
papers Kabyles. : 
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French steamers in the rear of the neutral ships, the well-named 
Hen, although more dumpy than beautiful, engaging a battery out of 
reach of her guns; the Suffering, or Suffren, we are not sure which, 
honoured by twenty-one shot-holes; anc the ‘Triton of the ») "ah, taking 
its departure with a farewell shot from those batteries which she is 
reported, in the official bulletin, to have dismantled, must have pre- 
sented a truly amusing spectacle to the hearts of oak, and the des- 
cendants of the Vikings of old, assembled in that harbour. The 
results of the much-extolled French ardour and skill has, it appears, 
been one gun dismantled, and seven or eight persons accidentally 
killed. 

This injudicious and hasty recourse to arms at the wrong place has 
not only, apparently, satistied those present on the occasion, of the vast 
disparity in every branch of naval efficiency between ourselves and 
the French, but it has also shewn, notwithstanding the perpetual 
eavilling upon the subject, that the present ministry, with one of the 
ablest warriors in the world in its councils, had, in the same neighbour- 
hood, at the same time, a force ready, had circumstances demanded it, 
to engage with the French fleet. 

It now remains to be seen what towns are next to be subjected to 
these sad visitations. Already reports have arrived, that <Asila, a 
walled town on. the beach, westward of Tangiers, and without a har- 
bour, with a population of about a thousand souls, and a few guns for 
all defence, has been made a victim. 

It has been said by the French press, that Larache is the point 
from whence the two imperial cities of Fez and Mequinez (properly 
Fas and Miknasah) will be threatened, or the advance of Marshal 
Bugeaud to those cities supported. This is not the case; the port 
of Sala, previously alluded to, as with its suburb of Rabat, the most 
populous on the coast—the stronghold of its rovers and pirates, and 
the actual dockyard and naval depot—is in that predicament; and on 
this account, as well as those previously detailed, would, by a well- 
informed and sensible admiral, have been made the first point of 
demonstration, and it still remains, the spot to which the fleet can 
alone direct itself to shake the confidence of the emperor, or to facili- 
tate the submission of the above-mentioned imperial cities, and from 
whence peace can now most probably be alone proclaimed. 

Mogador is, however, generally considered the point to which the 
fleet will next direct its hostile intentions. This is well known as the 
port of the capital itself, a place of considerable commerce, and with a 
population of 10,000 souls, but having an exposed harbour, too shal- 
low for vessels of war, which must hence anchor off the long battery— 
& position not in all respects a very enviable one—but where the 
French may gain more glory and renown. By the advice of “a 
certain” Captain Bouet, who is intimate with the coast of Morocco, 
it appears that three small gun-brigs, La Vigie, L’ Alouette, and La 
Tactique, with the tow-steamers, La Phoque, and the Fulton, have 
been sent out to do these especial services, and which there is no 
doubt they are best calculated to accomplish. 

But to threaten Morocco from Mogador, without any disposable 
force ready to march upon the capital itself, and at a season when the 
sea, always rough on the open coasts, will, with the approaching 
equinox, be rendered quite untenable, is another bubble and cannon 
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kind of an affair, which can lead to no possible results, save destruction 
of life and property; and this leads us to notice an opinion, pretty 
generally abroad, that all the ports of the empire are to have their 
separate infliction. ‘This is scarcely credible. 


“ Solitudinem faciunt, pacem appelant.” 


Not only will the punishment far transcend any real or imaginary 
offence that has been committed, but it will be a feat unexampled even 
in the “sea of darkness,” in which neither regard to the useless destruc- 
tion of life and property will have a place, nor will there be any 
sincere desire exhibited to bring the actual responsible gerents to a 
brief solution of the question at issue. ‘Tangiers, Asafi, Mazighan, 
Azamor, Agadir, Dar el Beida, Fedalah, and Mehdiyah, which 
scarcely possess an Arab tenant, may indeed, one after another, receive 
the punishment due, if at all, to the kerchiefed rovers of the desert, 
without France or Morocco arriving one step nearer to a better under- 
standing. 

We come, then, to the moveable column under Marshal Bugeaud 
(9000 men), General Lamoriciere (5000 men), and General Dedeauhas 
(5000 men), making a total of 19,000 men, and which is properly con- 
sidered as sufficient to subject the province of Fez, notwithstanding 
the apprehensions which the commander-in-chief appears to entertain 
of the clouds of Arab, Moorish, and Negro cavalry, which cover the 
plains, are congregating under Sidi Mohammed at Fez, or have ap- 
proached the frontier under Mulai Mamu.* The royal treasury at 
Mequinez constitutes no bad magnet to the iron column, advancing 
across the so-called desert of Angad. ‘There are, in fact, many towns, 
villages, and encampments on the road. Half way from Uchdah is 
Taza, a populous town capable of supplying the wants of a large 
army; and nine hours from Fez is the Ecbatana of Morocco—a glorious 
scramble, unless, perchance, the valuables are previously carried off 
to the unexplored regions of ‘Tafilelt. 

There are just two solutions to the events now in progress;—the 
French, humbled by the ridicule which attends upon this bombardment 
of inoffensive towns, may make serious overtures of peace with the 
emperor, the negotiation of which may be hastened by the movement 
which has no doubt already taken place, of the Algerine army;—or, 
they may continue to act on the offensive, when the whole Moham- 
medan population will be roused to a holy war, and a war of despera- 
tion, the limits of which will not even be traced by the snowy outline 
of the Atlas. 


* On the l4th of August, the French force, reduced by sickness and other causes 
to 17,000 strong, advanced to engage the Moorish cavalry, the numbers of which 
were increasing every day, and already amounted to about 24,000 men. The en- 
gagement took place on the Ysly, and after a conflict, in which both sides are 
said to have suffered severely, the Moors were worsted, and 1000 to 1200 tents, 
11 pieces of artillery, and 16 stand of colours (each petty Arab tribe has its dis- 
tinguishing flag), fell into the hands of the conquerors. This occurred after Mar- 
shal Bugeand had been made aware of the operations of the French fleet ; yet it 
does not appear that it was a battle fought with the intention of opening the road 
to Fez, so much as with the view to disperse the erty | already collected, and 
which threatened to assemble in overwhelming numbers. The effect of the defeat of 
Mulai Mamu will probably be to bring Sidi Mohammed to the frontier, and the 
next battle the French may have to deliver, will not impossibly be against 40,000 
Negro, Moorish, and Arab cavalry. 
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If offensive operations are continued, the fleet must, on the coming on 
of the equinoctial gales, either take possession of a point on the coast,* 
or return without having made a step towards bringing the war 
nearer to a conclusion, and not improbably with the loss of a vessel or 
two on alee-shore. While the occupation of Fez and Mequinez by a 
French force, will only serve to increase the complications of France 
in Northern Africa. She will not permit the Sultan’s fleet to assert 
its master’s authority at Tunis, a rebel pashalic, now allied to Algeria 
—the alliance of the wolf and the lamb; and so delicate a question is 
this, that there is no telling the day when it may not lead to serious 
events. T 

No fact can be more self-evident in the present day, that even a 
peace declared at Tangiers, Mogador, or Fez, could not be a perma- 
nent thing. It might produce a temporary lull, but there would be a 
certain revival of hostilities. The indefinite perpetuation of war in 
Northern Africa does not depend solely on the ambition of France, 
nor yet on the hostility of the Mussulmans, which might, to a certain 
extent, be restrained by mediation; but it arises from, and is enter- 
tained by the contact of civilization with barbarity, and does not result 
more from the facilities to encroachment offered to the one, than from 
the stationary and unimproving condition of the other; and which 
leaves no other futurity for these territories, than what belonged to 
them when the Romans were there; or what has happened to America, 
India, or any other country in which civilization and progress have 
been brought into neighbourhood with the pride, obstinacy, and 
fanaticism of an incapable religion, and a barbarian condition. 

Abd-el-Khadr, “ the evergreen,” is in himself a multitude. He is 
the living representative of Mohammedanism in the west. Were he 
driven out of Morocco, the kingdom of Fezzan, or even of Tombuktu, 
are by Mussulman law, and by the sympathy of feeling, as open to 
him as ever Algeria itself was. Were he to be slain, his spirit would 
rise up, phoenix-like, at a hundred different points. The problematic 
abdication of Mehemet Ali would open the field to Ibrahim Pasha, 
looked upon from the Indus to the Atlantic, as the only man capable 
of reviving the ancient glories of Mohammedanism; and the occupation 
of Algeria, and the threatening complications with the neighbouring 
nations, must eventually lead to one of the greatest struggles of the 
Mussulman race, against a Christian enemy, that has occurred since 
the Moors were expelled from Spain and Portugal. What we have 


* Since the above was written, the news has arrived in this country of the fall of 


Mogador, and that the French, after “destroying the town and its batteries,” had 
taken possession of the port, as also of a little island in front thereof, and which 
they were busy in fortifying. Thus the fleet has secured itself a place of refuge 
from the evils here enumerated, and occupied a position from whence to carry on 
further operations. ‘The position of the army and of the fleet, at nearly the two 
Opposite extremities of the empire, would, had they any other enemy to deal with, 
lead to their certain destruction ; but against a nation which places its whole reli- 
ance on cavalry, they will be able to hold what will be called a “temporary” po- 
sition. It remains to be seen, if other nations will look on with indifference to this 
gradual conversion of Morocco into a French province, and the creation of a new 
maritime force at the pillars of Hercules. 

._ t The French fleet at Tunis is very formidable. It consists of five ships of the 
line :—the Ocean, 120 guns, 1017 men ; the Marengo, 82 guns, 679 men; the In- 


flexible, 90 guns, 853 men; the Neptune. 86 guns, 815 men: and the er, 82 
guns, 683 men. : _— ‘ — 
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hitherto said applies only to the relation of the French and the Mo- 
hammedans. Christian nations have also a real anda practical interest 
in the question. France at present repudiates the intention of ageran- 
dizement; but this we have seen will inevitably be forced upon her by 
the necessities of the case. Already a large proportion of her press 
advocates the measure—some solely with a view to the benefit to be 
derived from the conquest; others, to the effect it would have in an 
anticipated humiliation of Great Britain. The actual possession of so 
long a line of coast as would be comprised by Morocco, Algeria, and 
Tunis, if not Tripoli, on the Mediterranean, would certainly very 
materially affect the existing balance of power, and would call the 
attention of other nations besides Great Britain. But we do not think 
that even the possession of these territories would give the command 
over that sea, of which we possess the keys, and wear the diadem. 
We do not even think that it would affect our occupation of Gibraltar, 
so seriously as some have opined; and it is generally admitted, that if 
necessary, the whole thing could be put an end to in precisely a similar 
manner to what the occupation of Egypt by the French was once 
overthrown. 

But this is not at all a desirable termination to progressive events. 
The day ought to be gone by when civilization shall lend itself to 
support ignorance and barbarity against civilization. “ The time has 
arrived,” said Mr. Milnes, in his place in the British House of Com- 
mons, ‘*‘ when Christian civilization must extend itself to Morocco.” 
Our merchants, men of fame and men of wisdom, have, it appears, 
taken fright at the anticipated loss of a commerce estimated at 
40,000,000 of dollars annually, and of which one-half has hitherto 
been with England. ‘Their interests, generally, go a very great way 
in such matters, 

“ Non nostrum tantas componere lites ;” 


but we fear they can no longer materially influence the question of 
Morocco. It has been found by experience, that the protective system 
adopted by the French in Algeria, has not answered. The natives 
will go to other markets, and other channels of commerce; and if 
France, in pursuance of the same system, were to march its armies 
against all neighbouring competition, it will have to follow, step by 
step, the British merchantmen round the whole terrestrial globe. 

It is more consonant with the present state of opinions upon sub» 
jects of general policy, and of the relations of the different families of 
men with one another, for Great Britain to keep in mind, that, after 
superiority by sea, the overland route to India, and the countries con- 
nected therewith, are to her of primary importance, and most deserv- 
ing of attention, than by any hurried or rash interferences to hasten 
that collision, which circumstances, not to be avoided, as the change of 
ministry, or the break up of a monarch’s health (and we regret very 
much here to have to say, that it comes to us from quarters to whom 
accurate information is generally accessible, that the health of the 
King of the French is such as to excite the most serious apprehensions 
among his medical attendants) may bring upon us in a day, but with 
our existing ministry, not one, it is to be anticipated, which shall be 
marked out from the rest, by our being unprepared. 
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A JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT HYBLA. 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 
NO. IX. 


PASTORALS OF WILLIAM BROWNE.—PASTORAL MEN :--CERVANTES—BOCCACCIO— 
CHAUCER—COWLEY—THOMSON——-SHENSTONE, ETC, 


Tue only undramatic pastorals in the language worth mention are those of 
Browne, a young poet, who wrote in the beginning of the reign of James 
the First, received the praises of Drayton and Ben Jonson, and may re- 
mind the reader of some of the earlier poems of Keats. He was a real 
poet, with a great love of external nature, and much delicacy and 
generosity of sentiment; and, had his judgment been matured, would 
now have been as admired by the many as he is regarded by the few. 
His verses are of such unequal merit, that it is difficult to select any 
long passage, or scarcely, indeed, any short one, that does not contain 
matter unworthy of him; yet in all you may discern promise, in many 
sweetness and beauty, in some grandeur; and there is nobody who 
loves poets like Spenser, but will have a considerable bit of lurking 
affection, in the green places of his heart, for William Browne, and 
lament that he did not live to become famous. Much of his “ Bri- 
tannia’s Pastorals,” as he called them, was written before he was 
twenty. They were collected into a body of English verse, for the first 
time, by Anderson; but Davies published an edition in three volumes 
duodecimo; and the lover of poetry and field-walks, who is not always 
in a mood for higher stimulants, and can recognise beauty in a hedge- 
row elm as well as a mountain forest, may reckon himself lucky in 
being able to put one of them in his pocket. The pastorals consist of 
a story, with a number of episodes, none of which, or story either, can 
we ever remember; so we will say nothing more about them. The names 
of the persons hum in our ears, and we have some conception of two 
or three of the facts; but the scenes in which they take place, the 
landscapes, the pastoral images, the idealized country manners, these 
are what we are thinking of while the story is going on; just as a man 
should be hearing some local history while going over meadows and 
stiles, and glancing all the while about him instead of paying it atten- 
tion. We shall, therefore, devote this article to passages marked with 
our pen; as the same man might go over the ground afterwards in 
other company, and say, “There is the church I spoke of, in the 
trees ”—“ Yonder is the passage I mentioned, into the wood ”—“ Here 
the ivy full of the singing-birds.” We may, perhaps, over-rate Browne, 
out of affection for the things he likes to speak of ; but sometimes his 
powers are not to be mistaken. He calls Cephalus, whom Aurora 
loved, him, 


; “ Whose name was worn 
by? Within the bosom of the blushing morn.” 
Music is 


“ The soul of art, dest loved when love is by.” 


Raleigh, spoken of under the character of a shepherd, is “ a swain 
“ Whom all the Graces hissed ;” 


ee 
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and Pan, a god that, 


“ With gentle nymphs in forests high 
Kiss'd out the sweet time of his infancy.” 


That is very beautiful. Warton, in his “ History of Poetry,” has 
expressed his admiration of a “ charm” in Browne’s Inner Temple 
Masque, in which, down by the banks of Lethe, dew-drops are said to 
be for ever hanging 
“ On the limber grass, 
Poppy and mandragoras ;”— 


And Lethe is described as flowing 


“ Without coil, 
Softly, like a stream of oil.” 


And the fourth eclogue of his “ Shepherd’s Pipe” is thought, not im- 
probably, to have been in the recollection of Milton, when he wrote 
Lycidas. Like that poem, it is an elegy on the death of a friend. 
The line marked in the following quatrain might have appeared in 
Lycidas, without any injury to it. It is, indeed, very Miltonic :— 


“Tn deepest passions of my grief-swoll’n breast, 
Sweet soul! this only comfort seizeth me, 
That so few years should make thee so much blest, 
And give such wings to reach eternity.” 


In this poem is a description of autumn, in which the different metres 
are unfortunately but ill-assorted:—they look like bits of elegies begun 
on different plans; but the third line of the first quatrain is well felt; 
the fourth not unworthy of it; the watery meadows are capitally 
painted; and the closing stanza is like an affecting one taken out of 
some old English ballad :— 


“ Autumn it was, when droop’d the sweetest flowers, 
And rivers, swollen with pride, o’erlook’d the banks ; 
Poor grew the day of summer's golden hours, 
And void of sap stood Ida’s cedar ranks. 


“ The pleasant meadows sadly lay 
In chill and cooling sweats 
By rising fountains, or as they 
Fear'd winter’s wasteful threats. 


“ Against the broad-spread oak 
Each wind in fury bears ; 
Yet fell their leaves not half so fast, 
As did the shepherd's tears.” 


The feeling of analogy between the oak, with its scattered leaves, 
and the naturally strong man shedding fast tears for sorrow, is in the 
best imaginative taste. Had Browne written all thus, he would have 
found plenty of commentators. The “ Shepherd’s Pipe” was a some- 
what later production than the other pastorals; and had he lived, he 
would probably have surpassed all that his youth produced. Unfor- 
tunately, his mind never appears to have outgrown a certain juve- 
nile ambition of ingenious thoughts and conceits; and it is these 
that render it so difficult to make any long quotation from his works. 
The sixth line in the following is very obscure, perhaps corrupted. 
But the rest has great livelinegs’and nature :— 
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‘ Look as a lover, with a lingering kiss, 


About to part with the best half that’s his ; 

Fain would he stay, but that he fears to do it, 

And curseth time for so fast hastening to it ; 

Now takes his leave, and yet begins anew 

T’o make less vows than are esteem’d true ; 

Then says he must be gone, and then doth find 
Something he should have spoke that’s out of mind ; 
And whilst he stands ¢o look for’t in her eyes, 

This sad sweet glance so ties his faculties 

To think from what he parts, that he is now 

As far from leaving her, or knowing how, 

As when he came ; begins his former strain, 

To kiss, to vow, and take his leave again ; 

Then turns, comes back, sighs, parts, and yet doth go, 
Apt to retire, and loth to leave her so ;— 

Brave stream, so part I from thy flowery bank.” 


Browne is fond of drawing his similes from real, and even homely 
life, and often seems to introduce them for the purpose of giving that 
kind of variety to a pastoral, otherwise ideal; for though the title of 
his poem is British, and the scene also, it is in other respects Arcadian 
and Pagan. The effect is somewhat jarring; and yet it is impossible 
to quarrel with the particular descriptions :— 


“ As children on a play-day leave the schools, 


And gladly run into the swimming pools ; 

Or in the thickets, all with nettles stung, 

Rush to despoil some sweet thrush of her young ; 
Or with their hats for fish lade in a brook 
Withouten pain ; but when the morn doth look 
Out of the eastern gates, a snail would faster 
Glide to the schools, than they unto their master ; 
So when before I sung the songs of birds, &c.” 


The following is a complete picture :— 


“‘_ As a nimble squirrel from the wood, 


Ranging the hedges for his filbert food, 

Sits partly on a bough, his brown nuts cracking, 
And from the shell the sweet white kernel taking, 
Till, with their crooks and bags, a sort of boys 

To share with him, come with so great a noise, 

That he is forced to leave a nut nigh broke, 

And for his life leap to a neighbour oak, 

Thence to a beach, thence to a row of ashes, 

Whilst through the quagmires and red water plashes 
The boys run dabbling through thick and thin ; 

One tears his hose, another breaks his shin, 

This, torn and tatter’d, hath with much ado 

Got to the briars ; and that hath lost his shoe ; 

This dropt his band, that headlong falls for haste, 
Another cries behind for being last ; 

With sticks and stones, and many a sounding hollow, 
The little pool with no small sport they follow, 
Whilst he from tree to tree, from spray to spray, 
Gets to the wood, and hides him im his dray ; 

Such shift made Riot, ere he could get up, &c.” 


Here is another picture, still homelier, but equally complete, and as 
robust in its full-grown strength as the other is light and boyish :-— 


“ As when a smith and ’s man (lame Vulcan’s fellows) 
Call’d from the anvil or the puffing bellows 
To clap a well-wrought shoe, for more than pay, 
Upon a stubborn nag ef Galloway, 
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Or unback’d jennet, or a Flander’s mare, 

That at the forge stand snuffing of the air; 

The swarthy smith spits in his buck-horn fist, 

And bids his men bring out the five-fold twist, 

His shackles, shacklocks, hampers, gyves, and chains, 
His linkéd bolts ; and with no little pains 

These make him fast ; and lest all these should faulter, 
Unto a post, with some six-doubled halter, 

He binds his head ; yet all are of the least 

To curb the fury of the headstrong beast ; 

When, if a carrier’s jade be brought unto him, 

His man can hold his foot, while he can shoe him, 
Remorse was so enforced to bind him stronger.” 


This is a Dutch picture, or one that Mr. Crabbe might have ad- 
mired. The following might have adorned the pages of Spenser him- 
self. ‘The ascension of the fogs and mists, and the cessation of all 
noise, are in a true—nay, a high spirit of grandeur; and the very 
delicacy of the conclusion adds to it. ‘The sense of hushing solemnity 
is drawn to the finest point. 


“ Now great Hyperion left his golden throne, 
That on the dancing waves in glory shone ; 
For whose declining on the western shore 
The oriental hills black mantles wore ; 
And thence apace the gentle twilight fled, 
That had from hideous caverns usheréd 
All drowsy night: who in a car of jet, 
BY steeds of iron-grey (which mainly sweat 

oist drops on all the world) drawn through the sky, 

The helps of darkness waited orderly. 
First, thick clouds rose from all the li uid plains ; 
Then mists from marishes, and grounds whose veins 
Were conduit-pipes to many a crystal spring ; 
From standing pools and fens were following 
Unhealthy fogs; each river, every rill, 
Sent up their vapours to attend their will. 
These pitchy curtains drew ’twixt earth and heaven, 
And as night’s chariot through the air was driven, 
Clamour grew dumb, unheard was shepherd's song, 
And silence girt the woods ; no warbling tongue 
Talk’d to the echo; satyrs broke their dance, 
And all the upper world lay in a trance. 
Only the curly streams soft — kept; 
And little gales that from the green leaf swept ; 
Dry summer's dust, in fearf: whisp'rings stirr’d, 
As loth to waken any singing bird,’ 

Browne was a Devonshire man, and is supposed to have%died at 
Ottery St. Mary, the birth-place of Coleridge. He was not unworthy 
to have been the countryman of that exquisite observer of Nature, him- 
self a pastoral man, though he wrote no pastorals; for Coleridge not only 
preferred a country to a town life, but his mind as well as his 
(when it was not with Plato and the school-men) delighted to live in 
woody places, “ enfolding,” as he beautifully says, 


“Sunny spots of greenery.” 


And how many other great and good men have there not been, with 
whom the humblest lover of Arcady may, in this respect, claim 
fellowship? Men, nevertheless, fond of town also, and of the most 
active and busy life, when it,avas their duty. The most universal 
genius must, indeed, of negéssity include the green districts of the 
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world in his circle, otherwise he would not run it a third part round. 
Shakspeare himself, prosperous manager as he was, retired to his 
native place before he was old. Do we think that, with all his sociality, 
his chief companions there were such as a country town afforded? 
Depend upon it, they were the trees, and the fields, and his daughter 
Susanna; and that no gentleman of the place was seen so often pacing 
the banks of the Avon, sitting on the stiles in the meadows, looking 
with the thrush at the sunset, and finding 


“books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 





Cervantes, the Shakspeare of Spain, (for if his poetry answered but 
to one small portion of him, his prose made up the rest,) proclaims his 
truly pastoral heart notwithstanding his satire, not only in his 
“ Galatea,” but in a hundred passages of “ Don Quixote,” particularly 
the episodes. He delighted equally in knowledge of the world and 
the most ideal poetic life. It is easy to see, by the stories of “ Mar- 
cella” and “Leandra,” that this great writer wanted little to have 
become almost a Quixote himself, in the Arcadian line! Nothing but 
the extremest good sense supplied him a proper balance in this respect 
for his extreme romance. 

Boccacio was another of these great child-like minds, whose know- 
ledge of the world is ignorantly confounded with a devotion to it. 
See, in his “ Admetus,” and “ Theseid,” and “ Genealogia Deorum,” 
&c., and in the “ Decameron” itself, how he revels in groves and 
gardens; and how, when he begins making a list of trees, he cannot 
leave off. Doubtless, he had been of a more sensual temperament 
than Cervantes; but his faith remained unshaken in the highest 
things. His veins might have contained an excess of the genial; but 
so did his heart; and when the priest threatened him in advanced life 
with the displeasure of Heaven, he was shocked and alarmed, and 
obliged to go to Petrarch for comfort. 

Chaucer was a courtier, and a companion of princes; nay, a re- 
former also, and a stirrer out in the world. He understood that world, 
too, thoroughly, in the ordinary sense of such understanding; yet, as 
he was a true great poet in everything, so in nothing more was he so 
than in loving the country, and the trees and fields. It is as hard to 
get him out of a grove as his friend Boccacio; and he tells us, that, in 
May, he would often go out into the meadows to “abide” there, solely 
in order to “look upon the daisy.” Milton seems to have made a 
point of never living in a house that had not a garden to it. 

A certain amount of trusting goodness, surviving twice the worldly 
knowledge possessed by those who take scorn for superiority, is the 
general characteristic of men of this stamp, whether of the highest 
order of that stamp or not. Cowley, Thomson, and Shenstone were 
such men. Shenstone was deficient in animal spirits, and conde- 
scended to be vexed when people did not come to see his retirement; 
but few men had an acuter discernment of the weak points of others, 
and the general mistakes of mankind, as anybody may see by his 
Essays; and yet in those Essays he tells us, that he never looked upon 
a town or village as he went by it, without regretting that he could 
not know some of the good people that lived there. Thomson’s whole 
poetry may be said to be pastoral, and everybody knows what a good 
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fellow he was; how beloved by his friends; how social, and yet how 
sequestered; and how he preferred a house but a floor-high at Rich- 
mond (for that which is. now shewn as his, was then a ground-floor 
only) to one of more imposing dimensions, amidst 





——“‘the smoke and stir of this dim spot, 
Which men call London.” 


Cowley was a partizan, a courtier, a diplomatist; nay, a satirist, and 
an admirable one, too. See his “Cutter of Coleman Street,” the 
gaiety and sharpness of which no one suspects who thinks of him only 
in the ordinary peacefulness of his reputation; though, doubtless, he 
would have been the first man to do a practical kindness to any of the 
puritans whom he laughed at. Tis friends the cavaliers thought he 
laughed at themselves, in this very comedy; somuch more did he gird 
hypocrisy and pretension in general than in the particular; but 
Charles the Second said of him, after his death, that he had “ not left 
a better man behind him in England.” His partizanship, his politics, 
his clever satire, his once admired “metaphysical” poetry, as Johnson 
calls it, nobody any longer cares about; but still, as Pope said, 


“ We love the language of his heart.” 


He has become a sort of poetical representative of all the love that 
existed of groves and gardens in those days—of parterres, and orchards, 
and stately old houses; but above all, of the cottage; a taste for which, 
as a gentleman’s residence, seems to have originated with him, or at 
least been first avowed by him; for we can trace it no further back. 
** A small house and a large garden” was his aspiration; and he ob- 
tained it. Somebody, unfortunately, has got our Cowley’s Essays—we 
don’t reproach him, whoever he is, for it is a book to keep a good 
while; but they contain a delightful passage on this subject, which 
should have been quoted. Take, however, an extract or two from the 
verses belonging to those Essays. ‘They will conclude this part of 
our subject well :— 


“ Hail, old patrician trees, so great and good! 
Hail, ye plebeian underwood! 
Where the poetic birds rejoice, 
And for their quiet nests and plenteous food, 
Pay with their grateful voice. 


“ Here let me, careless and unthoughtful lying, 
Hear the soft winds, above me flying, 
With all their wanton boughs dispute, 

And the more tuneful birds to both replying, 
Nor be myself, too, mute, 


“ Ah! wretched and too solitary he, 
Who loves not his own company ! 
Ee'll feel the weight of it many a day, 
Unless he call in sin or vanity, 
To help to bear ’t away. 


* * * * 


“‘ Where does the wisdom and the power divine 
In a more bright and sweet reflection shine— 
Where do we finer strokes and colours see 
Of the Creator’s real poetry, 

when we with attention look 
Upon the third day’sfolume of the book? 
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If we could open and intend our eye, 
We all, like Moses, should espy, 
E’en in a bush, the radiant Deity. 


* * * * 


“ Methinks I see great Dioclesian walk 
In the Salonian garden’s noble shade, 
Which, by his own imperial hands were made. 
I see him smile, methinks, as he does talk 
With the ambassadors, who come in vain 
To entice him to a throne again, 


“*If I, my friends,’ said he, ‘should to you show 
All the delights which in these gardens grow, 
Tis likelier much that you should with me stay, 
Than ’tis, that you should carry me away ; 
And trust me not, my friends, if every day 
I walk not here with more delight, 
Than ever, after the most happy fight, 
In triumph to the capitol I rode, 

To thank the gods, and to be thought, myself, almost a god.’” 


A noble line that—long and stately as the triumph which it speaks of. 
Yet the Emperor and the Poet agreed in preferring a walk down an 
alley of roses. ‘There was nothing so much calculated to rebuke or 
bewilder them there as in the faces of their fellow-creatures even after 
the “happiest fight.” 





RECENT POEMS. 





Walks in the Country. By Lord Leigh. 
. Poems. By Fanny Kemble, now Mrs. Butler. 
3. Poems. By Elizabeth Barrett. 2 vols. 


NS — 


Ir poems in these times, however impressive and beautiful in themselves, need 
the aid of names to attract to them the incredulous and objective reader, here 
are volumes which have at least this general advantage—each has a name 
associated with other efforts, and honoured so far in public estimation as to 
raise rather than repress expectation. 

These country walks of Lord Leigh—rustic rambles with a good-natured 
muse—are just such contributions to the poetry of our own days as were made 
in times long past by the men of leisure and scholarship, the happy enjoyers 
of wealth, learning, often title, always taste—a love of elegant literature, and 
a desire for that distinction which a cultivation of letters confers upon every 
man, whatever be his other honours. It is long since this noble poet attained 
his rank in the Parnassian peerage, and he has re-asserted his claim in every 
instance with success. Few men who have written so often have furnished 
criticisers with such slender points of objection ; and if the present offering con- 
tain an example in the contrary direction, it is only that some readers will pro- 
test loudly against those political allusions wnt hae over the pages inscribed 
to May, 1843, which other readers will extol as the beauties of the book. 
There are several varieties of graceful verse in this new volume ; and much 
energetic and pointed writing, giving effect to generous and exalted sentiment 
in the several poems, of which we may mention “ What is sentiment ?” as a 
specimen. And in the notes to these lays, Lord Leigh tastefully commends 
the results of his reading to the scholar and the man of reflection. 

The poems of Mrs. Butler form a little volume, which it is impossible to 
read without various interest, sometimes for the subject’s sake, and sometimes 
for the personal associations woven with it. Where the writer is in earnest, 
our emotions are never wanting; and where indifferent, there is often a 


graceful, off-hand turn, or a strain of playful, careless thought that denotes a 
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facility which interests, while we regret its indulgence, feeling how much 
more with the same materials study and earnestness would have effected. The 
lyrical pieces, with two or three marked exceptions, are the least successful ; 
efects of 7 spe and other inaccuracies of versification, are more readily 
noticed by the ear in this kind of composition; and the deceptive rhyme, 
which is only one to the eye, is more objectionable where the effect is to depend 
upon the nicest observance of art, and carelessness cannot be afforded. In the 
pieces of a more descriptive character, there is frequently remarkable liveliness, 
distinctness, and force—pictures rapid and bold, vigorous in outline, and glow- 
ingly coloured—with a vein of reflective or passionate feeling which rarely 
fails to awaken a response. Among the few sonnets, though all are not con- 
structed on the strictest principle, as perfect satisfaction with this poetical 
dainty requires that each should be, are several possessing an impressive and 
elevated power, breathing fine thought in solemn music. ‘They end the volume 
worthily ; one we are tempted to copy :— 
SONNET. 
“ But to be still; oh, but to cease awhile 
The panting breath and hurrying steps of life, 
The sights, the sounds, the struggle and the strife 

Of hourly being; the sharp, biting file 

Of action, fretting on the tightened chain 

Of rough existence ;—all that is not pain 

But utter weariness. Oh, to be free 

But for a while from conscious entity ! 

To shut the banging doors and windows wide 

Of restless sense, and let the soul abide 

Darkly and stilly, for a little space, 

Gathering its strength up to pursue the race. 

Oh heavens! to rest a moment, but to rest 

From this quick gasping life, were to be blest.” 


This is no minced measure ; it is bold, nervous writing, shewing, as in the 
passage marked, how the Shaksperian studies have enriched and directed the 
mind, and suggesting, as several other pieces do, as well by the tone and turn 
of thought, as by a quaintness of manner, recollections of some of the best of 
our elder writers. Let us cite, as an example, the pleasant song, “ Pass th 
hand through my hair, love ;” it recals agreeably Carew or Withers. Ww. 
have enjoyed also a touch or two of rich humour, as in a fragment written 
when the thermometer stood at 98° in the shade! As some of the lyrical 
pieces are those that moved us least, we must select from them a little poem 
of a more perfect kind, touching in its sentiment, and graceful in its flow :— 


SONG. 
“ Yet once again, but once, before we sever, 
Fill we one brimming cup—it is the last! 
And let those lips, now parting, and for ever, 
Breathe o’er this pledge, ‘ the memory of the past.’ 


“ Joy’s fleeting sun is set; and no to-morrow 
Smiles on the gloomy path we tread so fast ; 
Yet in the bitter cup, o’erfilled with sorrow, 
Lives one sweet drop—the memory of the past. 


“‘ But one more look from those dear eyes, now shining 
Through their warm tears, their loveliest and their last, 
But one more strain of hands, in friendship twining— 
Now farewell all, save memory of the past.” 


Had the volume contained nothing but the stanzas “ On a Musical Box,” it 
should be affectionately and admiringly welcomed, by all lovers of ardent 
feeling, pleasant fancy, and quaint harmony. And the sonnet which precedes 
this—what a striking picture it contains of the fearful and discordant anomalies 
of life, ending with a fine line— 


“So rush they down to the eternal night.” 


. 
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We re-open the lately read pases of Miss Barrett, with a feeling of admira- 
tion and respect too strong to be entrusted to such feeble and inadequate ex- 
pressions of it as we could here employ. If these volumes do not place her 
(about which there may be some argument) in the highest class of our poets, 
most assuredly they do place her in the first rank of fine intellectual natures ; 
of those who, now and then, in a great age, by their mental supremacy and 
universal sympathies, attain a station where admiration is not unmingled with 
reverence. If some of this poetry be not of the highest, it is so nearly allied 
to it, that the keenest sense of the exquisite essence in which the highest poetry 
consists, is requisite to detect and make palpable the distinction. 

We merely profess to mention the appearance of this collection, and the 
feelings it vadiaee’ to give the “why and because,” would demand a long 
dissertation ; the very subjects forbid us to touch lightly. The great poem, 
the “ Drama of Exile,” is the exile from Paradise, depicted in a form and with 
a power suited to the subject, grand and awful as itis. To discuss it adequately 
in a few sentences, is as impossible as the imaginative beauty and illustrative 
knowledge revealed in it is undoubted. ‘The attempt to treat it so, remember- 
ing the sacredness of all the associations connected with it, would be “ to do it 
wrong.” We can simply state, that, in something of the Greek tragic shape, 
this Totty drama presents the “new and strange experience of the fallen 
humanity,” as it went forth into the wilderness ; and the subject is treated,wn 
the author's words, “ with a peculiar reference to Eve's allotted grief, which, 
considering that self-sacrifice belonged to her womanhood, and the conscious- 
ness of originating the Fall to her offence, appeared to me imperfectly appre- 
hended hitherto, and more expressible by a woman than a man.” There was 
room, at least, it is remarked, “ for — emotion in those first steps into the 
wilderness.” Truly; and the aim has been accomplished with such a truth- 
fulness of power, working to its purpose, that every modest doubt, which so 
long held back the poem, (as we here learn,) must for ever be banished from 
the author's mind. The discourse of the Fallen Pair, under the reproaches of 
the spirits of the earth, animate and inanimate, are equally grand and pathetic. 
They excite tears, and they thrill us with awe, as the mournful, the compas- 
sionate, or the terrible predominates. Page after page would supply its proof ; 
but all imperfectly, as this must necessarily do: it is Eve speaking :— 


$6 For was I not 
At that last sunset seen in paradise, 
When all the westering clouds flashed out in throngs 
Of sudden angel faces, face by face, 
All hushed and solemn, as a thought of God 
Held them suspended—was I not that hour 
The lady of the world, princess of life, 
Mistress of feast and favour? Could I touch 
A rose with my white hand, but it became 
Redder at once? Could I walk leisurely 
Along our swarded garden, but the grass 
Tracked me with greenness? Could I stand aside 
A moment underneath a cornel-tree, 
But all the leaves did tremble, as alive, 
With songs of fifty birds, who were made glad 
Because I stood there? Could I turn to look 
With these twain eyes of mine, now weeping fast, 
Now good for only weeping—upon man, 
Angel, or beast, or bird, but each rejoiced, 
Because I looked on him? Alas, alas! 
And is not this much woe, to cry ‘ alas!’ 
Speaking of joy ?” 





The minor poems in the collection are only so in form and subject ; few of 
them are without some weight of object, or touch of beauty. All that we can 
complain of is, that too many words are sometimes used—large words, not so 
full of meaning as of sound—that there is too much of what is called 

* eloquence” in the work. ‘The introductory pages are full of interest; all is 
womanly, delicate, and unaffected. 








